






“Best Sellers” tor 1944 


Small Fruit Plants were unquestionably one of 
the very “Best Sellers” in the Spring of 1943. 


The sale of small fruit 
plants brings in its train 
the sale of other nursery 
items. Increase your vol- 
ume by using these lead- 
ers. 


ANDREWS SPECIALTIES 


On this page will be “Best 
Sellers” again in the 
spring of 1944. 


We Solicit 
Your Business 





The 
New 
SUNRISE 


The NEW 
SUNRISE 


Red Raspberry 


Originated by U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. Extra Early—Extra Quality. 


CHIEF 
LATHAM 
TAYLOR 
NEWBURGH 
INDIAN SUMMER 


(Everbearing) 


MARCY 


NEW 
RED RHUBARBS 


MacDONALD 
RUBY 
CANADA RED 


Should Be In Every Garden 















The New 


LARGER BERRIES 


LONGER BUNCHES FARIBAULT ..- 


OUTCLASSES ALL OTHERS 








ANDREWS’ Red 


«New ecumtar ANDREWS NURSERY 






































Raspberries 


NEW! DIFFERENT! 
EARLIEST TO BLOOM! 


First tree to leaf out in spring. First to 
bloom. Fragrant clusters of pure white 
bloom completely cover entire tree. Bloom 
clusters resembie lilac in shape and are 
lovely for cutting. May be left in bush 
form for the border or trimmed up for © 
specimen lawn tree. Birds delight in the 
fruit. Perfectly hardy. 
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A. A. N. Leaders Meet at Capital 


Making the decision left in its 
hands by vote at the Kansas City 
convention, the executive committee 
of the American Association of 
Nurserymen decided to cancel the 
usual convention of delegates and 
members this year, but made certain 
the affairs of the organization re- 
ceived the fullest attention by meet- 
ing at the executive secretary's office, 
at Washington, D. C., July 12 to 14. 
While many problems have been 
threshed over in the heavy corre- 
spondence between executive com- 
mittee members in preceding months, 
the three days’ conference made 
possible a more intense and compre- 
hensive scrutiny of the current prob- 
lems of members. 

For the association today is pri- 
marily engaged in finding the solu- 
tions to problems caused by wartime 
conditions and governmental regula- 
tions and rulings that arise from 
them. The indefatigable search of the 
A. A. N. executive secretary for 
these solutions can only partially be 
appraiséd by referring to his report 
and that of the legislation committee 
chairman, reviewing some of the 
past year’s important subjects. Those 
so reported are ones that affect the 
membership at large. Many members 
have been assisted in their individual 


problems by correspondence. The 
attendance of the secretary at nu- 
merous state meetings during the 
year has been a further means of 
direct personal assistance to mem- 
bers. 

While holding a meeting in the 
quarters of the executive secretary 
at the nation’s capital for the first 
time, the executive committee was 
also able to become acquainted with 
some of his local contacts in the gov- 
ernment bureaus and agencies and in 
Congress. First-hand view of the 
Washington merry-go-round is, like- 
wise, educational. 


Full Attendance. 


There was full attendance of the 
executive committee at the capital. 
Members of the committee are 
elected by regions, to provide geo- 
graphical representation of the entire 
country, and the officers are elected 
from the committee. President Frank 
S. LaBar, Stroudsburg, Pa., repre- 
sents the eastern region; Vice-presi- 
dent J. Frank Sneed, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., the southwest; Treasurer 
Arthur H. Hill, Dundee, !l., the lake 
states; Richard H. Jones, Nashville, 
Tenn., the southeast; Bj. Loss, Lake 
City, Minn., the plains states, and 
J. A. Armstrong, Ontario, Cal., the 


Pacific coast. Edwin J. Stark, Louisi- 
ana, Mo., who retired as president 
last year, is executive committee 
member at large. 

During the last day of the meet- 
ing, William A. Natorp, Cincinnati, 
O., and*Harold E. Hunziker, Niles, 
Mich., the president and secretary of 
the National Landscape Nursery- 
men’s Association, met with the com- 
mittee to discuss further service to 
be rendered the group, composed of 
A. A. N. members engaged in the 
landscape business. This year a land- 
scape letter has gone out monthly, 
as described by Mr. Natorp’s report 
published in this issue. The interest 
shown in the letter insures its con- 
tinuance, and at the war's end still 
other helpful features for landscape 
members will be devised. 

Chairmen of important committees 
of the association also met with the 
executive committee to outline action 
for the coming year. These included 
Miles W. Bryant, Princeton, IIL, 
whose report as chairman of the 
legislative committee appears in full 
in this issue, and William Flemer, 
Jr., Princeton, N. J., chairman of the 
horticultural standards committee 
and of the special camouflage com- 
mittee. For the former he reported 
little activity, recommending that a 











Executive Committee of the American Association of Nurserymen at Washington, D. C., Office. 
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review of the standards be made the 
coming year in view of the future 
prospect of a large number of public 
works projects upon the cessation of 
hostilities. For the camouflage com- 
mittee he reported that a large num- 
ber of installations had been made by 
the army, especially in the eastern 
part of the country, and blueprints 
have been drawn for many more, but 
the continuance of the program 
by the government Panel» upon 
the progress of the war. 


Gains Members. 


Present also, on invitation of the 
committee, was Henry J. Hohman, 
Kingsville, Md., chairman of the 
membership committee in his state, 
who secured double his quota in the 
past twelve months, eight new mem- 
bers. 

En route to the meetings of the 
Virginia and West Virginia state 
associations during the week, F. R. 
Kilner, editor of the American Nurs- 
eryman, accepted the committee's 
invitation to sit in on some of its 
discussions. 

Report of the trade barriers com- 
mittee was given by Lee McClain, 
Knoxville, Tenn., chairman, who 
reviewed the accomplishments of six 
years’ work, an impressive reduction 
in the number of states requiring 
bonds, special tags and duplicate in- 
voices and a notable increase in the 
number of states adopting reciprocal 
agreements with other states. 


Arboretum Closed. 
Robert Pyle, West Grove, Pa., 


presented his report for the united 
horticulture and nomenclature com- 
mittee and the botanical gardens and 
arboretums committee. Since the 
national arboretum at Washington, 
D. C., is being used by the military 
at present, the garden is closed to 
the public, but the maintenance and 
development program is going ahead 
as usual with the funds that are 
available. 

Charles S. Burr, Manchester, 
Conn., reported for the emergency 
transportation committee. 

Past Presidents Clarence Sieben- 


thaler, Dayton, O., and Lester 
Lovett, Milford, Del., were also 
present. 





ENTERTAIN NOTABLES. 


Features of the meeting of the 
executive committee of the Amer- 
ican Association of Nurserymen at 
Washington, D. C., July 12 to 14, 
were two dinners at one of which 
the A. A. N. officials were hosts to 
notables in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture and at the 


other to members of the Congress. 

Monday evening, July 12, the 
executive committee had as dinner 
guests M. L. Wilson, E. C. Auchter, 
H. W. Hochbaum, M. C. Driggs, 
P. N. Annand and Avery S. Hoyt, 
all officials of the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Dinner guests Tuesday evening 
included Senators John Chandler 
Gurney and George D. Aiken, well 
known nurserymen from South Da- 
kota and Vermont, and Congressmen 
Frank Boykin, Alabama; Mike Mon- 
roney, Oklahoma; Emmet O'Neal, 
Kentucky, and Theodore Walton, 
Pennsylvania. Other invited con- 
gressmen had left for home after 
recess of Congress last week. 


Changes in 


Changes in state regulations and 
quarantines have become effective re- 
cently in a number of states. 

Connecticut has discontinued the 
requirement that out-of-state certifi- 
cates of inspection be filed with the 
state entomologist’s office and also the 
requirement of a shipper’s permit. 
Only a certificate of inspection of the 
state of origin need be attached to 
each lot of nursery stock entering 
Connecticut. 

Oklahoma no longer requires a per- 
mit, but recognizes the certificate of 
the state of origin of shipment, al- 
though firms wishing to ship into 
Oklahoma must first file with the or- 
chard and nursery division of the state 
department of agriculture, at Okla- 
homa City, a copy of the state-of- 
origin certificate of inspection person- 
ally signed by the state inspector. 

By amendment of its license law, 
Montana has done away with a nurs- 
erymen’s bond, effective July 1, and 
the fee for a firm covering all branches 
of the nursery business is now $15 
per annum; for nurseries handling 
only ornamentals, perennials and 
bulbs, $10 per annum; for those deal- 
ing in bulbs and perennials only, $5. 

Also on July 1 became effective the 
Wyoming law authorizing its regula- 
tory officials to enter into reciprocal 
agreements with other states. 

Washington's quarantine order re- 
lating to grape phylloxera adds methyl 
bromide as an apyroved method of 
treatment prior to shipment of stock 
into Washington from infested areas. 
Order 9, dealing with peach yellows, 
peach rosette and little peach, omitted 
Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, New 
Hampshire and Texas from the quar- 
antined states. In the Oriental fruit 
moth quarantine, the county of Ven- 
tura, Cal., was added. In the Euro- 
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GATHER AT CLEVELAND. 


Cleveland, O., was the scene July 
8 to 10 of several meetings of nurs- 
erymen’s organizations which at- 
tracted an attendance of nearly 100. 
The sessions were held at the Hotel 
Statler. 


Among the organizations which 
met at the Ohio city because of the 
cancellation of the A. A. N. conven- 
tion were All-America Rose Selec- 
tions, Inc., and the Association of 
Plant Patent Owners. Most of those 
in attendance were seeking stock, 
especially fruit trees, for next sea- 
son. Reports were that a banner 
spring business was done and that 
stock shortages exist in many lines. 


State Rules 


pean corn borer quarantine, certain 
Iowa and Missouri counties were add- 
ed, and cosmos, zinnias and hollyhocks 
were among the items removed. In 
the order on pear psylla, admittance is 
given to pear and quince trees and 
parts thereof into the quarantined 
area for planting and propagation pur- 
poses when properly certified or sub- 
ject to the approval of the state in- 
spector. 

Colorado has revised its European 
corn borer quarantine to include cer- 
tain Iowa and Missouri counties. Its 
Oriental fruit moth quarantine has 
been revised to include sections of Cal- 
ifornia in which the pest has ap- 
peared. 

Montana has proclaimed an Orien- 
tal fruit moth quarantine, covering the 
same territory as similar quarantines 
of western states. 

California and Arizona have re- 
voked their satin moth proclamation. 

Oregon is considering revocation of 
quarantines 38 and 39 pertaining to 
virus diseases of the genus rubus, on 
request of berry growers, who favor 
relying upon certification as a means 
of control. A quarantine on azalea 
leaf spot is in prospect, in cooperation 
with the state of Washington. 

State officials of Oregon and Wash- 
ington now permit licensed landscape 
gardeners to operate in either state. A 
licensed landscape gardener in one 
state may operate in the other without 
being subject to an additional license 
fee. 


AMERICAN ships now go to 
many foreign places they never 
touched before, carrying soldiers and 
war supplies. The insects they may 
bring back, now unknown in this 
country, worry the entomologists. 
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Looking Toward the Postwar Period — 


By Frank S. LaBar, President A. A. N. 


The remarks of your president this 
year at least cause me no concern from 
the delivery angle. Verbally given in 
convention assembled you would liter- 
ally have to take it, but there is noth- 
ing that requires you to read this and 
hence I hope to be brief enough to 
solicit your attention. 

Few will gainsay that your execu- 
tive committee has not decreed the ad- 
visable procedure in eliminating the 
convention in accordance with the 
power the delegates vested in them at 
our session last year. We hope that 
our convention by mail will entirely 
suffice to keep the membership stimu- 
lated as they should be and as we 
would have them. While the necessity 
for the action is deplored, and we will 
miss the inspiration and fellowship 
one with another, we could not logi- 
cally or patriotically do otherwise 
than accept the situation as it is. 

The lifetime of most of us has em- 
braced two major world conflicts, and 
singularly enough, these periods have 
been times of great prosperity with all 
of our people gainfully employed at 
high wages. Certainly we do not want 
a prosperity based on blood sacrifices 
by the cream of our youth, nor do we 
elect to choose operating under the in- 
herent difficulties incident to wartime 
regimentation. The thought here is 
directed toward the idea that prosper- 
ity need not be solely the result of 
war if we are alive to the lessons to 
be learned. 

As it stands we have a situation 
where most of us could do more busi- 
ness than we can handle, so that our 
problems are not concerned with mar- 
kets, but rather with coping with dif- 
ficulties that present themselves on 
every hand. That some have managed 
by ingenuity to circumvent their prob- 
lems, and to go on to new heights in 
business volume, goes without saying. 
Others, because of location, type of 
product or business, have fared rather 
badly. There are two schools of 
thought among us. One embraces the 
idea that it is advisable to meet condi- 
tions as we find them, and this means 
going out in the competitive labor 
market and paying current wages. My 
observation leads me to believe that 
the firms which adopt this theory 
manage to get along better than those 
which argue that in this industry we 
are unable to pay high wages. The 
fact remains that we control our own 
Prices to care for increased costs, and 
do it rather badly, as is evidenced by 
the fact that there is still plenty of 


material offered at prices not profit- 
ably possible. It is not the province of 
our association to attempt to dictate 
business philosophies even if we count- 
ed ourselves competent so to do. Pri- 
marily we are concerned, particularly 
at this period, with easing and inter- 
preting regulations to the end that we 
can operate. That the Washington 
office meets this situation and is, in 
fact, indispensable no one can deny. 
If I were not an ardent believer in our 
cooperative efforts, the fine results and 
further accomplishment opportunities, 
I would not be your president, but 





Frank S. LaBar. 


rather would devote that time to cast- 
ing a fly or some other form of play 
or recreation. 

We are also concerned with post- 
war problems, particularly as they 
may affect this industry, but also more 
largely as they may concern this coun- 
try. We are discussing many subjects 
at our executive committee meeting, 
not alone the ever-present ones, but 
new ones that up to the moment have 
not been too seriously approached. 

It has long been my studied convic- 
tion that we should have a greater 
consciousness of the importance of our 
industry and should belatedly begin to 
make the facts known by words and 
every other method. We should be 
mindful of the inescapable fact that 
an industry, like a person, is accepted 
on the basis of its own estimate of 
itself. We cannot hope to belittle our 
trade and not have the public share 
our own ideas. It seems to me that we 
have reached a point of development 
where we can and should concern 
ourselves actively with trade prac- 
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tices and ethics. In my opinion, if 
we fail to tackle this problem and 
seek solutions, it is not improbable 
that some agency like the Federal 
Trade Commission may do it for us. 
Definitely we should attempt to clean 
our own house rather than have it 
cleaned for us with the consequent 
opprobrium. 

There have been, and are, many 
public works projects emanating from 
the various government agencies. In 
the postwar era there will doubtlessly 
be many more. Our member firms 
have not shared in this to the extent 
one might reasonably expect, and 
some of this, at least, is traceable to 
the fact that most of us are disposed 
to take specifications seriously. It is 
readily apparent that taking advan- 
tage of short cuts gives a dubious ad- 
vantage that is dificult to surmount 
on a low bid project. We are con- 
cerning ourselves with this problem 
with a view to determining if a solu- 
tion might be suggested. 

As I see it, we must become recon- 
ciled to a new era and accept the con- 
clusion that it marks a step forward 
in the scheme of things. We are 
much more likely to be wrong than 
right if we conclude that we are go 
ing back to former days and ways 
after this conflict is over. Predictions 
from any source are not much more 
than surmises, but it seems indicated 
that we adjust ourselves to conditions 
as they are rather than as once pre- 
vailed. Much of our stock was pro- 
duced over a period of years under 
much lower costs than at present or in 
prospect. This same stock is, in part 
at least, being merchandised at the ex- 
pense of this low-cost inventory which 
cannot be duplicated. As an industry 
we have never shown much cost con- 
sciousness, and the observation is made 
in passing that we should give realistic 
heed to this phase. 

Nothing is less to be desired than 
overproduction, which in our history 
has several times beset us. Conversely, 
underproduction is prejudicial to our 
common best interests. It has been 
aptly said that if we fear the future 
we are pretty certain to fumble the 
present, and this industry is apparent- 
ly justified in looking forward and 
planning with confidence. 

We again face two schools of 
thought with respect to what is in 
store for us in the postwar period. 
The pessimist looks through his dark 
glasses and finds it easy to see our tre- 
mendous debt engulf our economic 
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system, with chaos the order of the 
day. My judgment leads me to train 
with the optimist who is mindful that 
out of the crucible of war spring pent- 
up demands, great acceleration of in- 
ventive genius and manifold oppor- 
tunities for those in a position to ac- 
cept them. We might also reflect that 
our best governmental and business 
brains are keenly aware of all the 
problems and are working toward 
solutions, well realizing that our en- 
tire theory of democracy is threatened 
unless we are able to maintain a large 
national business volume. We would 
better accept a favorable future out- 
look and prepare for it on the reason- 
able assumption that if proved wrong 
we can hardly be any the worse for 
it. We should in every way attempt 
to carry on our annual production, in 
lieu of which we might face public 
competition as an answer to demands 
we are unable to satisfy. 

It should go without saying that the 
need for an association setup such as 
ours will continue to be increasingly 
essential to us. The problems that 
we presently have will grow increas- 
ingly greater, and despite our hope 
that the duration will cease with the 
ending of the war, it is well to realize 
that this will not work out. We must 
continue our support of cooperative 
efforts, which is in substance the es- 
sence of our association. 

Membership and its importance to 
our abilities have probably been com- 
mented on by every president we have 
had. I confess that I have stressed it 
to a point little short of undue persist- 
ence. We set a goal of 800 as a mark 
possible of achievement this year, and 
it is good to report that our present 
membership is the highest in our his- 
tory with the objective within reason- 
able sight. It is well to remember that 
each good new member firm helps 
each one of us. With this favorable 
membership total we are close to the 
point where we offer values not to be 
held lightly, and we should begin to 
be zealous that all those among us are 
fully representative of what they 
should be. Any among us who dis- 
credit our association should be 
promptly and properly dealt with. 
Quantity has its obvious advantages, 
but quality should never be discarded 
as a requisite for affiliation and reten- 
tion. 

When we stop to think things 
through, it is self-evident that the 
interests of our several types of mem- 
ber firms are linked together. Many 
of the problems of the strictly whole- 
sale, retail or landscape firms are com- 
mon to all, and the success of one is 
interdependent upon the other. The 
present attitude of your officers is to 
give heed to all phases affecting all 


groups, believing again that this ap- 
proach is in the common best interest 
of all. 

The industry has creditably met the 
exigencies of the times. Our survey 
revealed a surprising contribution to 
the food shortages, of which we may 
all well be proud. We have cooper- 
ated in a helpful way with the serv- 
ices and with various governmental 
agencies. That all the issues of war 
and patriotic impulses have been ade- 
quately met is well known and of 
great credit, but no more than we ex- 
pect from a sterling group of repre- 
sentative Americans. 

No one can serve as your president 


without being impressed with the wis- . 


dom and foresight of those who have 
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gone before. I am particularly mind- 
ful of those responsible for our exist- 
ing setup and for the selection of Dick 
White and the establishment of the 
Washington office. Were it not for 
these splendid facilities I hesitate to 
think of our present condition. Like- 
wise the delegates are commended for 
the wisdom of their choice of the 
executive board. These men give ably 
and freely of their fine talents, and 
to them and all who serve for our 
common good is extended my pro 
found appreciation. 

We will naturally continue to co- 
operate together to do our full part 
toward winning the war. We should, 
after the war, continue to cooperate 
together to maintain the American 
system of free enterprise, to assist in 
making it work for all, to use our best 
efforts to create employment and op- 
portunity. With proper convictions 
we can find some comfort in the pres- 
ent and plenty of basis for confidence 
in the future. Both are challenges to 
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the best in us, and that this group and 
industry will do its continuing part 
is accepted as a fact. Sunshine follows 
rain as surely as gloomy winter gives 
way to the green shoots and buds of 
spring. Longfellow put it well when 
he wrote, “Be still, sad heart, and 
cease repining. Behind the clouds is 
the sun still shining.” 





A. A. N. FINANCES. 


The report of Treasurer Arthur 
H. Hill showed that the regular dis- 
bursements of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen in the year 
1942-1943 were well within the 
budget, with considerable savings in 
committee expenses and other items, 
so that, despite some miscellaneous 
expenses and a considerable invest- 
ment in promotional material, the 
year ended with receipts well ahead 
of expenditures. The cash balance 
at the end of the year was $28, 
112.24, in comparison with $26,- 
250.06 on July 1, 1942. Of cash 
receipts of $38,776.44, about two- 
thirds came from dues and $1,302.22 
from advertising in the badge book, 
$2,219.42 from the sale of promo- 
tional books and $6,749.43 from the 
victory garden harvest show fund, 
not all of which was expended. 
Commenting on the figures sub- 
mitted to the members, the treasurer 
said: 

“The statements of cash receipts 
and disbursements show the finan- 
cial position of the A. A. N. to be 
in sound condition. Expendityres 
on budgeted items show a saving 
of $1,416.60 for the year. Our 
cash balance as of July 1, 1943, is 
$1,862.18 greater than a year ago. 
In addition to the cash balance the 
association is the owner of six series 
F war savings bonds with a maturity 
value of $3,000. 


“Income from dues of members 
received up to July 1 has exceeded 
dues income from the same members 
in 1942-43, which is indicative of 
the fact that the past year's dollar 
volume of the industry has exceeded 
the year previous. It is expected 
that dues income for 1943-44 will ex- 
ceed any previous record, which will 
insure the continued operation of 
the association on its present basis 
for the fiscal year 1943-44 without 
endangering our reserve funds.” 





INCLUDED in contracts for mili- 
tary projects in North Carolina an- 
nounced June 25 by the army engi- 
neers’ ofice at Wilmington was one 
let to Lindley Nurseries, Inc., Greens- 
boro, for additional airfield facilities, 
Guilford county, less than $100,000. 
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Review of Year’s Activities in A. A. N. 


By Richard P. White, Executive Secretary 


The past twelve months of associa- 
tion activities emanating from your 
Washington office have been unusual- 
ly active and varied ones, because of 
the impact of a constant barrage of 
regulatory orders from many execu- 
tive agencies of government. In fact, 
the majority of effort and time of the 
personnel has been to secure official 
interpretations of orders, secure relief 
for the trade in those instances where 
undue or an inequitable hardship was 
involved—a discouraging task at times, 
of course, when industry problems be- 
come involved and complicated, and 
wrapped up in bureaucratic lethargy 
or red tape—a pleasing task at other 
times when solutions finally emerge 
from the tangle. Washington is not 
a place to get business done rapidly. 
The obstacles often appear insur- 
mountable and, in truth, are some- 
times impossible of surmounting. 


Our membership must be kept cur- 
rently informed of all these rules, reg- 
ulations and directives originating in 
Washington that affect and govern 
their individual businesses. This we 
have done through our “Confidential 
News Letters.” 


In spite of increased burdens falling 
on the office as a result of govern- 
mental war orders, other phases of 
association activities have not been 
neglected. Three additional promo- 
tional booklets have been issued and 
have been received favorably by the 
trade. A total of 42,500 of these 
booklets has been supplied to mem- 
bers during the year. We have under- 
written the publishing costs of a book 
on malus, being prepared by the As- 
sociation of Arboretums and Botanic 
Garden Directors. _We cooperated 
with the victory garden harvest show 
program in the fall of 1942 to an 
extent far beyond any other group. 


Cooperation has been continued in 
the central office with the United 
States army engineers in their protec- 
tive concealment activities, again sur- 
veying the trade for commercially 
available plant materials, resulting in 
a second printing of these data. 


Cooperation has been extended to 
the Association of American Railroads 
in its “Safe Shipping Campaign” 
and to the Council of Private Motor 
Truck Owners, Inc., in matters per- 
taining to the operation of private 
motor trucks. 

Cooperation was given to the 
Treasury Department in its war fi- 
nancing program, first in its pay roll 


allotment drive and second in the 
second war loan drive. 

An honor roll of men in service 
from firms represented in our mem- 
bership has been kept as current as 
possible, 

The monthly “Landscape Letter” 
which has fulfilled a need for those 
concerns engaged in landscape opera- 
tions was instituted with the coopera- 
tion of the officers and members of the 
National Landscape Nurserymen's 
Association. 

Of most immediate importance, 
however, during the year, were the 
activities of the office in cooperation 
with various federal agencies. In 
many cases these activities were in 
conjunction with members or member 
groups, either in formal appeal pro- 
ceedings or in conference. Acknowl- 
edgment is made to such members and 
member groups, because without their 
active support and participation, the 
position of the industry would un- 
doubtedly be less favorable than it is 
today. The results of these activities 
have been currently sent to our mem- 
bers via our regular “Confidential 
News Letter” and need not be re- 
peated here. Twenty-eight such let- 
ters, totaling ninety-one pages of cur- 
rent information, were sent to mem- 
bers during the year, covering a variety 
of subjects: Gasoline and tire regula- 
tions, Selective Service deferments, 
manpower problems, stabilization of 
wages and salaries, price control, 


orders of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation covering regulations of truck 
transportation and rail shipments, 
orders of the War Production Board 
covering fertilizer, grass seed, burlap, 
twine, metal strapping, tin cans, ship- 
ping containers, etc., further clarifica- 
tions of the coverage of the wage-hour 
law, taxes, trade barrier alleviation 
and many other matters. We believe 
that our members have been informed 
as well as, or better than, any other 
industry group. 


Our service to individual concerns 
within our membership on _ specific 
problems has been maintained without 
abatement and will be continued as 
long as conditions permit. It must be 
realized by all, however, that matters 
of industry importance, which are be- 
coming more pressing and more diffi- 
cult of solution as the war progresses, 
must take precedence. It is reasonable 
to assume from our experience during 
the past eighteen months that these 
industry problems will continue to be- 
come more acute the longer the war 
lasts and the greater the drain on 
transportation, materials and man- 
power, the most serious of which is 
manpower. 


All industry, however, including 
ours, must prepare for peace in time of 
war. Trade associations, generally, 
are giving considerable thought to the 
postwar period, and the A. A. N., un- 
der the leadership of President LaBar 
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and the executive committee, is like- 
wise looking into the future. 

The preservation of private initia- 
tive as the democratic institution 
which made this country great should 
be the first consideration of us all. Un- 
less industry and agriculture can sup- 
ply peacetime employment to the 
millions of men returning from the 
service and the many millions of men 
released from war production, the 
government will, This again gives rise 
to the specter of boondoggling govern- 
mental projects and made work. 

Every business concern should be 
asking itself three questions: How 
many men did we employ before the 
war? How many men are we now 
employing? How many men can we 
employ after the war? The answer 
to the last question depends upon 
many factors, which it is hoped the 
A. A. N. will investigate. Suggestive 
along these lines are (1) the volume 
of private housing construction in the 
years following the war; (2) the size 
and nature of. public construction con- 
templated; (3) the nature and extent 
of the plans for federal and state high- 
way construction; (4) the extent of 
planning for public parks and park- 
ways by municipalities and townships; 
(5) what plans are in the making 
among civic groups or memorial plant- 
ings in honor of men lost in service, 
an idea which each individual in his 
own community can foster; (6) what 
is the trend going to be in commercial 
orchard plantings following the war. 

Such information as suggested and 
much more can be obtained if the in- 
dustry itself is willing to go get it. 
Only on the basis of the facts obtained 
can the answer to the third question 
be approximated. It is a big job, but, 
as I see it, a fundamental one that 
must be tackled. Cooperation and 
consultation must be established with 
other groups, such as the American 
Society of Planning Officials. National 
Association of Housing Officials and 
the postwar planning group in federal 
housing agencies; federal and various 
state highway planning boards, park 
departments, real estate boards and 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, which has already com- 
pleted a national survey on postwar 
buying proclivities of the public. We 
must also at the same time examine 
our own house to see if we are pre- 
paring for the good and the bad that 
may lie ahead. 

Is the job worth doing? How is it 
to be done? These are questions 
whiclt your officers must answer. 

Our immediate task is to carry 
through for the duration. Our second 
task, equally important, is to be ready 
for the victorious peace which is sure 
to come. 


The industry should look to its 
national trade association for this post- 
war leadership. It will not be lacking, 
I am sure, and your executive secre- 
tary pledges his best in support of 
that leadership, that will have the vi- 
sion and the opportunity to raise this 
industry to a position never previously 
reached. 

Your cooperation, so freely given in 
the past to your elected and appointed 
officers, will continue to be the back- 
bone of your national association. You 
cannot afford to fail. 





A. A. N. MEMBERSHIP. 


As chairman of the national mem- 
bership committee, President Frank 
F. LaBar set 800 members as a goal 
for this year and fixed quotas for 
each state. Several states have met 
and a few have surpassed their goals. 
Henry J. Hohman, of the Kingsville 
Nurseries, was creditetd with secur- 
ing double the number of new mem- 
bers in the quota for the state of 
Maryland, bringing in eight. 

Last year at this time there were 
713 members of the American Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen. During the 
year ten firms resigned and twenty- 
five were dropped for various causes. 
Ninety-nine applicants have been 
accepted by the executive committee, 
with four pending. The net gain 
is sixty-four and the total member- 
ship is 777. 





QUARANTINE COMMITTEE. 


Reporting as chairman of the 
quarantine committee, Richard P. 
White reviews the extensions of the 
white-fringed beetle quarantine and 
the Japanese beetle quarantine dur- 
ing. the past year in a brief sum- 
mary, concluding: 

“Cooperative state action in re- 
viewing state quarantines, plus the 
continued development of commod- 
ity treatments, has resulted during 
the past year in modification and in 
some cases revocation of state quar- 
antines. The peach mosaic quaran- 
tine has been lifted by the states 
of Washington and Oregon; the 
satin moth quarantine of the states 
of Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia has been revoked, and other 
quarantines of no concern to ship- 
pers of nursery stock have been 
rescinded. The trend in state quar- 
antine matters is healthy in that 
state officials are reexamining their 
quarantine structures and making 
modifications in light of their ex- 
aminations.” 

Albert F. Meehan, chief adviser 
on quarantines, added these observa- 
tions: 

“It is my personal opinion that the 
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picture will improve from year to 
year, and if we exercise a little pa- 
tience the future will be much easier, 
as natural enemies and better con- 
trol methods develop. State officials 
take a much broader view of the 
situation as they become better in- 
formed, and in time, I believe, the 
nursery industry will not be greatly 
troubled with regulations for insect 
pests and diseases.” 


‘VICTORY GARDEN SHOWS. 





By W. J. Smart, Chairman. 


The special committee on victory 
garden harvest shows was appointed 
by President LaBar following the 
Kansas City convention to effectuate 
our cooperation with the show pro- 
gram. 

A total of $6,749.43 was contrib- 
uted by members of the A. A. N. 
for this effort. Total disbursements 
amounted to $6,203.93, of which 
$1,652.61 was returned to the 
A. A. N. from funds advanced to 
various shows for underwriting pur- 
poses. The net cost of our coopera- 
tion with victory garden harvest 
shows amounted to $4,551.32, leav- 
ing a balance of $2,198.11. 

Of the expenditures $3,000 was 
disbursed for expenses of the head- 
quarters office in New York city. 
A national press release was issued 
on this contribution. Shows were 
underwritten in New York, Cincin- 
nati, Washington, D. C.; Philadel- 
phia, Indianapolis and New Bedford, 
Mass. Of these underwriting funds 
68.8 per cent was returned. 

Educational exhibits on food con- 
servation covering canning, dehy- 
dration and pit and cellar storage 
were sponsored and largely paid for 
by the association in the following 
shows: New York, Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis, Portland and Boston, in 
cooperation with agricultural col- 
leges and experiment stations. The 
educational exhibits prepared through 
our cooperation were, in several in- 
stances, shown at other shows. 

A total of 538 shows in forty-one 
states realized over $60,000 for the 
army and navy relief funds. 


SIMPLIFICATION in a great 
many items has been carried out as a 
means of saving critical materials in 
wartime. Garden tools, for instance, 
have been reduced from 950 to 129 
items and limited to two or sometimes 
three grades. Hammers have been cut 
from 180 peacetime styles to forty- 
six. Axes are now obtainable in only 
forty-five styles, instead of 382; 
hatchets, thirteen instead of sixty-two, 
and saws, 210 instead of 800. 
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Important Legislation and Rulings 


By Miles W. Bryant, Chairman, A. A. N. Legislation Committee 


Because comparatively little in the 
way of new legislation which would 
have immediate effects on the nursery 
industry has come before Congress 
during the past year, the purely legis- 
lative activities on which we have to 
report at this time are fewer and rela- 
tively less important than they have 
been for a number of years. Contacts 
with the administrative and executive 
branches, which have always been in- 
cluded in this report, have, however, 
increased in number and importance, 
and numerous clarifications and 
changes in interpretations of rulings, 
and even changes of the rulings them- 
selves, have been obtained for the in- 
dustry. 


Legislative. 
There are only a few bills before 


Congress at the present time which 
merit mention here. 


1. Federal Compliance with State 
Inspection Laws. 

The association is supporting two 
practically identical bills, one S-417, 
introduced by Senator Charles O. An- 
drews, of Florida, and the other HR- 
1396, introduced by Congressman 
J. Hardin Peterson, also of Florida. 
The objective of both of these bills is 
to require all agencies in the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
which distribute seeds, feed, nursery 
stock or fertilizer to farmers to com- 
ply with state inspection laws, laws 
which these agencies have persisted in 
flouting. The movement back of these 
bills was originally started as a result 
of the distribution of inferior ferti- 
lizers in Florida, but the other items 
have been added at the request of this 
association. State inspection officials 
are supporting these bills, and we are 
glad to cooperate with them. 

Though the report on the bill made 
by the USDA was, as was expected, 
unfavorable, HR-1396 was reported 
favorably from the House committee 
on agriculture early in May and was 
passed by the House May 17. The 
bill is now before the Senate commit- 
tee on agriculture and forestry, where 
favorable action is anticipated. 


2. Free Seed and Plant Bills. 

The great emphasis which the De- 
partment of Agriculture has been 
placing on victory gardens has 
brought out several proposals to put 
the “write your congressman for free 
seeds and plants” racket back on the 
statute books. Two bills for that pur- 
pose have been introduced—HR-1923, 
by Congressman Barry, from New 


York, and HR-2104, by Congressman 
Schwabe, of Missouri. This associa- 
tion is opposing the consideration of 
these two bills. 


3. Cooperation with State Associa- 
tions. 

The association is continuing to co- 
operate with state associations in 
legislative matters, the activity this 
year having been particularly along 
the line of amendments to lien laws 
to include the material and services of 
landscape nurserymen. Such amend- 
ments have been introduced into the 
legislatures of Georgia, Washington, 
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Iowa and Maryland. Similar amend- 
ments have been previously passed in 
the states of Tennessee, New Jersey, 
Michigan, Oklahoma and New York. 
State wage and hour laws have been 
introduced during the past year in the 
legislatures of several states, but to the 
best of our knowledge and belief have 
received little consideration and .the 
possibility of any of them becoming 
law has been minor from the start. 


Administrative and Executive. 


The association has been active in 
attempting the clarification and revi- 
sion of many of the rulings of some of 
the administrative bureaus which have 
generally affected nurserymen. 


1. Office of Price Administration. 
A. Preferred mileage for essential 
salesmen.—On appeal by C. W. 
Stuart & Co. from an adverse ruling, 
the OPA determined that fruit-bear- 


ing plants were “essential farm pro- 
ductive equipment” and employees of 
nurserymen engaged principally in 
distributing such commodities to 
farmers were ruled to be entitled to 
preferred mileage and to tires. 

B. Consumers’ service price regu- 
lation 165.—Designed to place ceilings 
on all consumers’ services; the A. A. N. 
was instrumental in gaining exemp- 
tions from this ruling for service 
charges for the installation and main- 
tenance of nursery stock planting 
when the charge is made simultaneous- 
ly with the sale of the stock. It was 
later determined that service charges 
made for dusting and spraying plants 
on customers’ premises also were not 
under price ceilings, but that the 
charges for the fertilization of trees 
and shrubs were controlled by the 
regulation. All of these service charges 
when made by a third party and not 
by the nurseryman supplying the 
nursery stock are subject to maximum 
price regulation 251. 

C. General price ceilings.—As re- 
ported a year ago, the general maxi- 
mum price regulation excluded nurs- 
ery stock as an “unprocessed agricul- 
tural commodity” and it still remains 
in this status. Since the present policy 
of the OPA seems to be to remove 
price ceilings on those commodities 
which do not enter into the cost of 
living, no specific consideration is be- 
ing given at the present time to ceil- 
ings for nursery stock. 


2.—War Production Board. 

A. Fertilizers Fertilizers contain- 
ing chemical nitrogen can be pur- 
chased for commercial production of 
nursery stock, but they cannot be pur- 
chased for use on customers’ premises. 
The original fertilizer order of WPB 
is now food production order 5, ad- 
ministered by the Food Production 
Administration, USDA. 

B. Re-use of tin cans for nursery 
stock production.—As the result of 
an appeal from the order by interested 
nurserymen, the provisions of WPB 
orders M-81 and M-72-a have been 
waived as far as nurserymen are con- 
cerned so as to make available second- 
hand tin cans to nurserymen in Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, where much 
nursery stock is grown in such con- 
tainers, under certain restrictions. 

C. Steel strapping. — After sev- 
eral changes the order now stands 
that wire and steel strapping cannot 
be used on boxes weighing less than 
ninety pounds except in straps twelve 
inches or less in length. The order 
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does not now apply to hexagonal or 
octagonal fiberboard containers. 

D. Wooden and fiber shipping con- 
tainers.— Preference rating order 
P-140 grants an AA-4 rating to ship- 
pers of fruit and vegetable trees and 
plants for wooden and fiber shipping 
containers either in setup or knocked- 
down form. As originally prepared, 
this order gave no consideration to 
nursery products, but as finally is- 
sued the order included containers 
for fruit trees and plants. Orders 
under this priority rating are not ex- 
pected to consume anywhere near 
the available supply of such contain- 
ers, so that containers should be 
available for the shipment of general 
nursery stock. 

E. Controlled materials plan 5.— 
This plan covers maintenance, repair 
and operating supplies of all types of 
business and industry. Three lists 
are established. Businesses and trades 
in list 1 receive an AA-1 priority 
rating. Those in list 2 receive an 
AA-? rating, and all other types of 
businesses and industry which are 
not included in these two lists re- 
ceive an A-5 rating—a rating which 
no longer has much value except on 
plentiful materials. At the present 
time the nursery industry is not in- 
cluded in list 1 or list 2 and there- 
fore has only an A-5 rating. A for- 
mal appeal has been made for in- 
clusion of the industry in either list 1 
or list 2, and we are hoping for fa- 
vorable consideration and reclassifi- 
cation at an early date. 

F. Priorities regulation 19.—June 
8, 1943, the WPB issued preference 
rating 19 to assist farmers in secur- 
ing needed tools and repairs not cov- 
ered by the agricultural rationing 
system. This rating allows farmers, 
on their certificates that the mate- 
rials are to be used on a farm and 
are needed immediately, to obtain 
supplies of sixty-six items in an “es- 
sential list” and seventy-eight items 
in a “long range list,” provided the 
dealer has them in stock. The dealer 
in turn is permitted to use an AA-5 
rating to replenish his inventory on 
the basis of the farmer certificates 
he holds. If material is not in stock, 
the dealer may use farmer certificates 
and an AA-5 rating to order. This 
rating has already proved of con- 
siderable help to many farmers and 
should be of assistance to nursery- 
men seeking such tools and repairs 
for use on nursery farms. 

3. War Manpower Commission and 
Selective Service. 

The production of many types of 
nursery stock is classed by the Se- 
lective Service Commission and by 
the War Manpower Commission as 


“essential agriculture,” and growers 
of such stock have available the ben- 
efits of such classification. It should 
be understood, however, that in the 
case of Selective Service such classi- 
fications are relative only and are 
more in the relation of recommenda- 
tions to local draft boards than as 
positive orders. Much of the deci- 
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sion as to the essentiality of any par- 
ticular employee as far as Selective 
Service is concerned is left to the 
discretion of the local draft board. 

A. Essential farm products.—In 
Selective Service local board release 
164 as amended, “trees and plants 
for fruit production replacement 

{Continued on’ page 41.]} 


Landscape Letters 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE 
NURSERYMEN’S ASSN. 


By W. A. Natorp, President. 


The National Landscape Nursery- 
men’s Association originated at the 
Portland convention. Since over 
seventy-five per cent of our members 
do some landscape work and this is 
steadily increasing, it was thought ad- 
visable to create a separate group 
within the A. A. N. for the special 
study and discussion of landscape 
problems. 

At last year’s convention a half day 
was set aside to discuss problems of 
the association and this was done 
profitably. At that convention it was 
decided to add from time to time a 
special landscape letter to the regular 
A. A. N. news letter. This has been 
carried out very satisfactorily. 

It was hoped to have a real con- 
structive meeting during our 1943 
convention. However, since this has 
been called off, we shall carry on by 
news letter as during the past year, 
and we hope that many members will 
send in some contributions and ques- 
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tions. By discussing our problems, 
which are many, we do a real service 
in elevating the practice of this branch 
of horticulture. 

After the victorious termination of 
the present conflict most of us will 
have to change our methods of doing 
business to adjust ourselves to new 
conditions. There is a possibility of 
fewer larger estates, but more smaller 
plantings; also, a good many civic and 
government plantings such as me- 
morials, parks and housing projects. 
Better transportation will encourage 
much housing in the suburban and 
outlying areas. 

The present victory garden program 
has made many people garden-minded, 
and many will carry on, adding more 
flowers and plants to their plantings 
instead of vegetables. Many varieties 
of shrubs, evergreens and trees for 
the small house should be discarded 
and supplemented by smaller and 
dwarf-growing varieties. These and 
other related problems should be dis- 
cussed this coming year. 

The landscape letters started in 
October, 1942, with an opening of a 
discussion on the problem of uniform 
replacement guarantees,- giving the 
guarantees that had been adopted by 
the North Carolina, Virginia and 
Pennsylvania associations. The sub- 
ject of uniform replacement guaran- 
tees was further discussed in landscape 
letters 3 and 6, with additional guar- 
antees and comments by members. 

Landscape letter 2 opened the sub- 
ject of fertilizer problems of the land- 
scape nurseryman and this was further 
discussed in 4. 

Labor problems were the subject of 
letter 5, and cost of planting problems 
has been discussed in 6, 7 and 8. 
Maintenance service in connection 
with landscaping, turf enemies and 
what employers are doing to hold their 
employees during slack periods are 
other subjects already discussed, but 
not exhaustively. 

It is felt that these landscape letters 
fulfill a need for the landscape nurs- 
erymen, and with the cooperation of 
the members of the N. L. N. A. they 
will be continued. 
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Survey Transportation Prospects 


TRANSPORTATION REVIEW. 


By Joseph B. Eastman, Director, 
Office of Defense Transportation. 


Transportation must be considered 
as a war industry. Without adequate 
transportation for raw materials 
from which implements of war are 
made, without adequate transporta- 
tion for the workers and for the 
finished goods to ports for export, 
our war effort would be seriously 
handicapped. That the railroads are 
doing a remarkable job no one can 
deny. 

I dislike statistics, but sometimes 
they tell the story as nothing else 
can. Prior to 1941, the record year 
for ton-miles of revenue freight car- 
ried by the railroads was 1929, and 
the record year for passenger-miles 
was 1920. In 1942, revenue ton- 
miles exceeded the 1929 record by 
42.6 per cent, and passenger-miles 
exceeded the 1920 record by 14.6 
per cent. In contrast, in 1942 the 
total tractive capacity of all loco- 
motives was 15.2 per cent less than 
in 1929 and 7.3 per cent less than 
in 1920; the total tonnage capacity 
of freight cars was 16.5 per cent less 
than in 1929 and 11.3 per cent less 
than in 1920, and the number of pas- 
senger cars was 27.9 per cent less 
than in 1929 and 30.8 per cent less 
than in 1920. 


In the loading and unloading of 
freight, the railroads have had, in 
striking contrast with what happened 
at the beginning of the last World 
war, splendid cooperation from the 
army, the navy and other federal 
shipping agencies, and from the ship- 
ping public. The coordination of 
railroads and shippers from receipt 
to final delivery of shipments has 
been excellent. 

The trucks have had such coop- 
eration, but not to the same degree. 
They need more help in speedy un- 
loading and loading, and I hope that 
the shipper members of this organ- 
ization will bear this in mind. As 
for water transportation, the car- 
riers have done a most remarkable 
job. 

Heavy loads and the reduction of 
empty or partially loaded mileage 
are also means of getting more work 
out of equipment. In the railroad 
field, ODT orders have been success- 
ful in raising the average load of 
less-than-carload freight from less 
than five tons to over ten tons per 
car, and in bringing the loading of 


carload freight much more nearly 
to capacity. 

By various plans and orders, the 
loading of trucks has been increased 
and empty or partially loaded mile- 
age materially reduced. 

One final word, and that is that 
the government itself is not without 
its obligations to the transportation 
system. The tight curb on the ex- 
pansion of facilities can be made so 
tight that it will do vital harm to 
the war effort. Transportation is 
the blood brother of production and 
modern warfare. They cannot live 
and thrive without it, and it must be 
adequate and efficient to meet their 
needs. This is a point of view which 
my office is constantly presenting to 
the War Production Board, and it 
is responding, not always to our 
satisfaction, but in some considerable 
degree. 





OFFICE OF 
DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION 
Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Richard P. White, 
Executive Secretary, 


American Association of Nurserymen. 


Dear Mr. White: 


I have your letter of June 14 and 
am happy to learn that the American 
Association of Nurserymen has decided 
to forego its 68th annual convention 
and conduct in its place a convention 
by mail. The association's long, un- 
broken record of annual meetings must 
have made this a difficult step to take, 
but let me assure your members that 
they are making a valuable contribu- 
tion to our travel conservation pro- 
gram. I congratulate them. 


Provision of adequate facilities for 
military and essential civilian travel is 
now one of our most difficult transpor- 
tation problems. The concentrations of 
trafic produced by convention travel 
are particularly hard to cope with under 
present conditions. The cooperation 
which we receive from organizations 
such as your own, which recognize the 
gravity of the problem and voluntarily 
cancel their conventions, is of the 
greatest assistance. 


I was very much interested in what 
you told me of the activities of your 
association in connection with the war 
effort. It is a record of which you may 
well be proud. I trust that your con- 
vention by mail will help to forward 
this work. 


Very sincerely yours, 
Joseph B. Eastman, 
Director. 











RAILROAD SITUATION. 


By Warren C. Kendall, 
Chairman, Car Service Division, 
Association of American Railroads. 

Notwithstanding the heaviest vol- 
ume of traffic the railroads have ever 
been called upon to handle, the de- 
mands both for military and commer- 
cial transportation are being met. The 
volume of rail transportation, as ex- 
pressed in ton-miles, is increasing 
month by month, all previous records 
being broken, this, notwithstanding a 
car ownership of 600,000 units and 
locomotive ownership of 22,000 units 
less than railroads possessed during 
the previous peak levels of traffic in 
1926 to 1929. 

Your group is possibly more inter- 
ested in the refrigerator car than in 
others that might be mentioned. Since 
I met with your people a year ago in 
Kansas City a new plan of refrigerator 
car handling has been set up and is 
working most satisfactorily and effec- 
tively. We have a manager of the 
refrigerator car section, located in 
Chicago, who works under the direc- 
tion of an advisory committee, com- 
prised of executives of seven of the 
larger refrigerator car lines. This 
manager also has authority as agent 
of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to make his orders effective when 
it is necessary to issue instructions of 
a mandatory nature. 

The result of this has been a greater 
amount of cooperation in the handling 
of refrigerator cars than has ever be- 
fore been practical, and the increased 
volume of perishables originating in 
all sections of the country has been 
handled without any car shortage and 
with a minimum use of equipment. 
The flow of perishables from the 
southeast, for example, has increased 
nearly forty per cent over the previous 
season. This increased volume was 
handled with an increase of twenty- 
five per cent in car use, the difference 
being in heavier loads per car. 

There have been items in the public 
press regarding elimination of cross- 
haul of some commodities, and it is 
understood that some branches of the 
government are at work on these pro- 
posals. Industry has in some instances 
voluntarily adjusted its operations so 
as to eliminate some of the crosshaul 
previously a part of its plans for 
distribution and marketing. Very 
likely these surveys will continue and 
will be made effective if the require- 
ments warrant. 

There has been some expression of 
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fear that freight priorities would be 
established. There is nothing at the 
moment to indicate that this action is 
necessary. If the shippers and re- 
ceivers—and this includes government 
agencies as well—will handle their 
shipments promptly, avoiding deten- 
tion of cars either in the process of 
loading or unloading, thus permitting 
the full flow and use of freight car 
equipment, there is not likely to be any 
need for the establishment of priorities. 

The railroads themselves will make 
full use of the embargo as a means of 
stimulating the prompt release of 
equipment by receivers, where such 
need may occur, and this in itself will 
have the effect of avoiding the inaugu- 
ration of any plan of priorities. 

The foregoing may be summarized 
by stating that at the moment there 
appears nothing to interfere with the 
normal manner of handling rail trans- 
portation and in the channels to which 
it is accustomed. 

As a final word, it may be recorded 
that railroads are attempting to keep 
their systems in order by acquiring 
new equipment to the extent that gov- 
ernmental authorities may lend their 
approval. There were as of June 1, 
33,500 freight cars on order, of which 
about one-half have been approved 
by governmental agencies, and 937 
locomotives, of which slightly more 
than one-half have been approved. 
Both the car and locomotive builders 
have sufficient orders to keep their 
factories going to capacity for the re- 
mainder of this year. 





EMERGENCY COMMITTEE. 


By Charles S. Burr, Chairman. 


The emergency transportation 
committee was appointed by Presi- 
dent Stark last year to survey the 
transportation situation with respect 
to the movement of nursery stock 
and to assemble data in view of pos- 
sible freight and trucking priorities. 
This was done and, fortunately, be- 
cause of a magnificent job by rail- 
roads, shippers and receivers, freight 
priorities are not yet considered nec- 
essary. We are assured on compe- 
tent authority that they will not be 
necessary. 

The committee was continued by 
President LaBar as an emergency 
committee to keep contact with 
transportation matters occasioned by 
the war effort. That freight move- 
ments of war goods are on the in- 
crease and will continue to increase 
during 1943 and for the duration is 
anticipated. Provided the carriers 
obtain the minimum of materials for 
new car construction, this traffic will 
be taken care of. 


A word about the task now being 
performed by the railroads is in 
order. During the first twelve 
months following our entrance into 
war, the railroads handled organized 
movements alone of more than 11,- 
600,000 troops and their equipment, 
sixty per cent of them in more than 
21,000 special trains. Troop move- 
ments alone use constantly about 
200,000 passenger cars and 80,000 
baggage and freight cars. In organ- 
ized parties, the railroads were 
transporting in April, 1943, approx- 
imately 2,000,000 members of the 
armed forces per month and this 
rate is not being decreased. Daily 
some 10,000 cars of supplies are mov- 
ing into army and navy establishments 
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and an additional 4,000 cars each day 
are delivering material to widely 
scattered military construction proj- 
ects, all this in addition to the thou- 
sands of cars delivering materials 
daily to war production factories. 


It is estimated that railroad freight 
business will increase about ten per 
cent and passenger traffic twenty-five 
per cent above record-breaking 1942. 


The over-the-road trucking situa- 
tion has been beset during the year 
with a serious spare parts problem 
and an acute manpower shortage of 
both experienced drivers and repair 
and maintenance men. As a result, 
along the eastern seaboard at least, 
trucking facilities have been of little 
consequence during the 1943 spring 
shipping season. 

During the year the committee sur- 
veyed the industry in regard to the 
use of private trucks in view of modi- 
fications in ODT order 17 relating to 
private motor trucks. We desired to 
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show that on a voluntary basis nurs- 
erymen were conserving their rubber. 
Sixty-five per cent of our members re- 
sponded to this survey and the results 
were as anticipated. A thirty-six per 
cent reduction in mileage in 1942 as 
compared to 1941 was_ indicated. 
Combined with similar data from 
other private motor truck groups, 
further more drastic restrictions over 
private trucks were prevented. Be- 
cause of the rubber situation, three 
and three-tenths per cent of the move- 
ment of nursery stock by privately 
owned trucks was transferred to rail 
and five and two-tenths per cent to 
for-hire trucks, up to October 1, 1942. 
Because of the continued tightness of 
the for-hire truck situation it is felt 
that additional tonnage has been di- 
verted to rail since October 1, when 
the survey was made. 

A summary of the spring shipping 

experience indicates as follows: 
1. Railway Transportation. 

a. Carload movement of perishable 
and semiperishable merchandise 
(nursery stock) is still moving 
with not more than one day de- 
lay to each thousand miles com- 
pared to a year ago. 

b. Merchandise cars consigned to 
various transfer points arrive at 
designated transfer points with- 
out delay. Handling of contents 
of car after arrival at transfer 
point requires from a week to 
ten days. All transfer points on 
all railroads appear to be seri- 
ously congested. 

c. LCL freight moving very slowly 
and requiring two to three weeks 
for 200 to 300-mile movement if 
passing through one or more 
transfer points en route. 

2. Overland Truck. 

a. A slight recession of trucking 
pressure occurred during the last 
week in April and the first week 
in May. Some shipments of 
other than war material were 
picked up and transported by 
truck. 

b. A general tightening up of the 
trucking situation again took 
place the second week in May. 

c. At no time, along the eastern 
seaboard, have trucking facilities 
been of any consequence during 
the spring 1943 shipping season. 

3. Railway Express. 

a. Seriously congested, but without 
too much delay evidenced. 

b. Express being poorly handled 
and much damage being caused 
through mishandling, no doubt 
due to incompetent and inexpe- 
rienced workers. 

As to the future, we can only specu- 

late on past experience, trends and 
statements of various railroad trucking 
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and governmental officials. At the 
present time, no evidence of freight 
priorities or embargoes on specific com- 
modities seems to be in sight. 

Shippers and receivers of freight 
have done much in making it possible 
for the railroads to operate at a higher 
car-use efficiency, by loading and un- 
loading promptly and loading to the 
limit. We urge every member to con- 
tinue to follow these practices and, in 
addition, to clean cars of dunnage so 
that they can be immediately placed 
back in service. 

With the continued cooperation of 
shippers and receivers, the railroads 
should be able to handle both war and 
civilian freight with a minimum of in- 
convenience, according to the present 
outlook. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER REPORT. 





By Charles Sizemore. 


The big news of the year was the 
suspension by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of the six per cent 
increase in rates heretofore authorized 
in ex parte 148. Upon petition of the 
Office of Price Administration, the 
commission reopened this case and, 
after hearings, issued an order supend- 
ing the rate increases effective with 
May 15, 1943. This news came as 
somewhat of a surprise, and the vote 
of the commission was close, being six 
for and five against suspension of the 
increase, in a commission of eleven 
members. 

Following this order of the commis- 
sion, the freight forwarders who use 
rail and motor carrier facilities in 
transporting property consolidated by 
them into either truck or carload 
quantities filed tariffs with the com- 
mission reducing their rates on a com- 
parable basis except that certain of 
the major forwarding companies, 
namely, Universal, Acme and Na- 
tional, had published rates based 103 
and 106 per cent of the rail rates. 

We are watching with interest the 
action to be taken by motor carriers, 
which have heretofore been on a com- 
petitive rate basis with the rail lines 
and freight forwarding companies. 
Some evidence of a break in the ranks 
of motor carriers is seen in the notice 
of independent action served by cer- 
tain truck lines upon motor freight 
tariff bureaus instructing publication 
of the rail level of rates in their be- 
half. In an emergency period such as 
this, when the transportation facilities 
of the railroads and motor carriers are 
taxed to capacity, it cannot be ex- 
pected that the transportation agencies 
will voluntarily propose any reduc- 
tions in rates except where there is 
evidence of rank discrimination and 

[Concluded on page 42.]} 
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MARKET DEVELOPMENT. 


By Paul Stark, Chairman. 


Promotional booklets made availa- 
ble for our members for distribution 
to their customers and prospects are 
as follows: 


TT 10,440 
Home Grounds Sketch Book.......... 4,945 
Planting a Fruit Garden.................... 13,700 
Roses for Your Garden.................... 8,945 
Perennials for Your Garden............ 4,500 





Total promotional booklets sold......42,530 
There is under consideration a pro- 
posal for publishing a brochure on 
“Memorial Plantings” for distribution 
through state associations, members 
and other channels. Similar programs 
have been given considerable impetus 
through activities of the Boy Scout 
organization and other groups. 

The market development and pub- 
licity committee was active in cooper- 
ating with the government's victory 
garden program during the past two 
years. Asa result of war conditions, 
food has become more and more criti- 
cal, and in proportion the victory gar- 
den program has become an_ in- 
creasingly valuable asset to the nation. 
Although food is recognized as of 
primary importance in the war effort 
and in the victory garden program, 
nevertheless your committee has urged 
a balanced program which would in- 
clude appropriate recognition and pro- 
motion of flower, rose and ornamental 
plantings. The government officials, 
both last year and this year, have 
recognized the importance of these 
plantings from the standpoint of 
morale and relaxation. 

Through the suggestion of certain 
government officials who were inter- 
ested in the victory garden program, 
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various members of the nursery and 
seed trade, state horticulturists, wom- 
en’s clubs, business leaders, etc., 
joined in organizing the National Vic- 
tory Garden Institute, 

Although the American Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen is not being asked 
to give financial support to the Na- 
tional Victory Garden Institute, mem- 
bers of the nursery industry as in- 
dividual companies have given their 
support and efforts toward broadening 
the field of activities of the National 
Victory Garden Institute. The in- 
stitute has been financed by voluntary 
donations from various companies in 
various lines of business. 





INSTITUTE CONFERENCE 
ON FOOD CONSERVATION. 


Prompted by the seriousness of the 
present food situation in various sec- 
tions of the country, a conference of 
national leaders and authorities on 
home food conservation was arranged 
by the National Victory Garden In- 
stitute for July 13 and 14 at 598 
Madison avenue, New York city. 

The meeting was planned to serve 
as a clearing house for the latest de- 
velopments on the home food front. 
Constructive information was given 
to encourage the urban victory gar- 
dener, as well as city families not pos- 
sessing gardens, to conserve as much 
food as possible this summer. Tested 
methods, old and new, of canning, 
brining, dehydrating, freezing and 
storing of fruits, vegetables and other 
home-grown food were discussed. 

Paul C. Stark, president of the Na- 
tional Victory Garden Institute, an- 
nounced: “This conference will afford 
federal, state and local officials, ex- 
tension workers, community leaders, 
canning chairmen, scientific investiga- 
tors and others an opportunity to 
meet and exchange ideas and informa- 
tion on this vital subject of food. They 
in turn will disseminate this informa- 
tion to the public through various 
channels such as the press, radio, 
motion-picture newsreel and organi- 
zation representatives.” 

Among the speakers were M. L. 
Wilson, director of extension, United 
States Department of Agriculture; 
H. W. Hochbaum, chief, division of 
field coordination, Department of 
Agriculture; Dr. Carl S. Pederson, 
New York agricultural experiment 
station; Dr. F. W. Tanner, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Dr. Donald Tressler, 
General Electric Laboratories; Prof. 
B. S. Pickett, Iowa State University, 
and Mrs. Albert Stilwell, British War 
Relief Society. 
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Editorial 





CONVENTION BY MAIL. 


Although members of the Amer- 
ican Association of Nurserymen will 
not gather in their annual summer 
meeting this year, it is probably no 
exaggeration to say that the messages 
of the officers, committee chairmen 
and guests on the program of the 
1943 convention by mail will receive 
more attention than have the speak- 
ers before the audiences of some 
sparsely attended business sessions 
in other years. 

The industry has been beset by 
many problems of operation in war- 
time, and the advice and assistance 
which the leaders in our national 
councils are able to give bring wel- 
come help. The messages of the 
officers and some of the committee 
chairmen, published in this issue, re- 
veal the amount of thought and ef- 
fort applied in attempting to reach 
solutions to these problems. It has 
been a continuing task throughout 
the past year, and only the high 
lights of the results are noted. 

The prime reason for canceling the 
1943 meeting was to do something 
in the relief of the terrific load on 
the transportation facilities of the 
country. In their shipping seasons 
nurserymen are heavily dependent 
upon the expeditious operation of 
our transportation agencies, and it 
seemed only right and proper to the 
executive committee of the national 
association that everything possible 
be done to lighten the strain. That 
the decision is appreciated in high 
quarters is indicated by the letter 
from Joseph D. Eastman, director of 
the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion, to the A. A. N. secretary and 
also by his contribution of a review 
of the country’s transportation in 
one of the daily releases during the 
A. A. N. convention-by-mail week. 
Because of its length, this message 
is given only in part on another page 
of this magazine, as is the case with 
the address of Warren M. Kendall, 
on the railroad situation. From the 
summaries of their messages, and 
from the full publication of the 
A. A. N. emergency transportation 
committee's report, the importance 
of the carriers to nurserymen and of 
cooperation with them will be fully 
apparent. 

Twenty-five years ago, during 
World war I, the transportation sys- 
tem of this country pretty nearly 
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broke down, and shippers of civilian 
supplies suffered more severely than 
they have in the present war period, 
though the transportation of soldiers 
and war materials today is on a far 
greater scale. Twenty-five years ago 
the American Association of Nurs- 
erymen held its annual convention, 
but the membership then was little 
more than half of the number today, 
and the attendance at that conven- 
tion was less than half of the num- 
ber of persons at some recent 
A. A. N. annual gatherings. The 
scarcity of labor was not in that 
period the acute problem it is this 
year, and the national association 
was optimistically embarking on a 
national advertising program, in- 
stead of facing shortages of stock 
and a current public demand that 
the industry cannot meet. 

How different is the future which 
faces the industry at the conclusion 
of this war! The imposition of fed- 
eral quarantine 37, shutting out vast 
supplies of imported stock, was a 
potent influence on the nursery busi- 
ness in this country after the first 
World war. What is ahead of the 
present generation is indicated in 
some measure by the A. A. N. pres- 
ident in this issue. Unquestionably 
the aftermath of the victory garden 
program will be important to us, 
coupled with government and pri- 
vate housing projects already being 
planned for postwar undertaking. 
More definite observations will be 
forthcoming in subsequent issues, 
as other prominent nurserymen are 
giving this subject close thought. 


In its convention by mail, the 
American Association of Nursery- 
men, through releases sent to mem- 
bers on each of the days when the 
executive committee was in session, 
used modern methods to lay before 
the members—and through these 
columns before the entire industry— 
the messages which in other years 
would be delivered from the conven- 
tion platform. Subsequent discus- 
sion from the floor—and in the 
lobby—has been a worth-while con- 
comitant of the convention addresses. 
Similar discussion, by modern meth- 
od, will be carried on in the columns 
of the American Nurseryman, and in 
the pages of the next few issues will 
be important observations by lead- 
ing nurserymen on the trend of the 
industry under war conditions and 
the prospects in the postwar era. 
Every reader is invited to participate 
in the exchange of views on these 
important subjects. 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT. 


Somewhere in north Africa—A 
crisis which threatened to black out 
half the hot music in north Africa 
was averted recently when James 
Maggard, Red Cross club director, 
of Ashland, Ky., turned his inge- 
nuity to the problem. 

Red Cross supply officers were 
besieged with demands from clubs, 
from field directors serving with the 
troops and from hospital units bring- 
ing sunshine to the wounded Amer- 
ican soldiers. 

“Give us phonograph needles,” 
was the burden of each frantic ap- 
peal. “Our needles are worn out. 
Soldiers and sailors need music. Give 
us needles.” Supply officers turned 
sympathetic ears, but right then 
there were no phonograph needles 
in that part of north Africa. 

Jim stepped out the door of his 
club to catch his breath after a flood 
of air corps men, back from the 
front, had swept around him. His 
speculative eye caught on a cactus, 
one of the millions used in this 
country for pasture and corral fences, 
to prevent erosion and often for dec- 
orative purposes. 

His wrinkled brow relaxed. He 
reached for his jackknife (nearly 
every man in north Africa carries 
one). He cut a cactus thorn, tried 
it on his phonograph. It worked! 

“Billions of them in north Af- 
rica,” Jim remarked, “but when those 
billions run out you can resharpen 
them. I know—I've tried it.” 





USE POSTAL ZONE NUMBERS. 


To assist in the special zone num- 
ber addressing system inaugurated 
by the Post Office Department, Rail- 
way Express Agency, Inc., has re- 
quested shippers to include such 
numbers in all addresses on express 
shipments. 

Correct addressing of shipments 
today calls for complete information 
about sender and receiver, including 
name, street and number, location 
and city. In instances where the 
shipper or the consignee or both 
are situated in cities included in 
the postal plan, the zone number 
should always be given. 

This is important in transporta- 
tion, as such addresses are followed 
in sending postal card notices to 
both parties when shipments are un- 
deliverable, for any reason. Postal 
delivery unit numbers should be in- 
cluded in C.O.D. briefs, prepared 
by shippers. 
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ORDER SEEDS EARLY 


. d are your investment in the 
cedas future. Prepare for the post- 
war period. Labor and gasoline govern 
procurement of your needs. Often it will 
be impossible to determine costs till seeds 
are actually harvested. Costs will be higher, 
so we are planning to curtail collection. 


It’s to your advantage to get your want 
list in soonest. 








® 


Ready soon:— 

Per. lb. 
Prunus avium, Mazzard Cherry ..................------0---s----0-- $1.25 
TE Se ae SO SmE eae 1.10 
Pramas Higmeem Bessie Ciastty’...—..-.-.-ncccccocensecseccesecssess 2.50 
NI Tasik inctscntctesiacncdcerientanliashinasisainisbtbenepeuieasnitils 1.75 
eee eS ae ee 2.00 
SIND CRIT ciwonsecenretsieneseneniomsiomcomimenignnctiepilpeatnageeetiiin 2.50 





Some copies still available of HERBST BROTHERS 


“Improved Practices in 


Propagation by Seed” 92 Warren Street 
By L. C. Chadwick 


25 per copy, postpaid NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Probably some of the members 
will say I should have smelled a 
rat, but for a while I really gave 
Emil credit. When he told me last 
spring he was going to take me to 
the convention this summer, he must 
have got word some way by the 
grapevine that there wasnt going to 
be any convention, so he could afford 
to be liberal for once. It sure was 
a disappointment to me. 

I got to thinking that some of the 
new beginners in the nursery busi- 
ness which aint never been to a con- 
vention might like to have me give 
a sort of a synthetic convention right 
here in the paper, so I will tell 
just how a convention is run and 
when the new members go some- 
time when the war is over they will 
know what to do just like the old 
time members. 

The first thing to get a hold of 
when you are thinking about going 
to the convention is an expense acct. 
There aint no rule on that except 
to get all you can. If your boss is 
one who wants a itemized list of 
expenses, you will have to get a 
notebook to write stuff in. The first 
day you will wind up with a lot 
of notes which you will not be able 
to read when you get home, and by 
the second day you will give up try- 
ing to figure. The best ‘way is to 
make’ up the acct. before you leave 
home and figure it out so that you 
spend at least 75 cents more than 
you started with. That saves a lot 
of writing. Its a great bother to be 
whipping out your notebook every- 
time you go in for a beer and write, 
“miscellaneous 10c”. 

If you get to the convention a day 
ahead you will find the rooms are 
all taken. So you can either get in 
with some other member that has got 
twin beds or else you can go to a 
hotel around the corner where gen- 
erally you can get a room for 7%c. 
If you stay at the convention hotel 
it will run you up to $2.00 You 
wont be doing no heavy work at the 
convention so aint no use to get a 
bathroom because that is 50c extra. 

Another thing about getting there 
ahead, you are more likely to be 
invited out to dinner by the whole- 
sale salesmen. It is always good to 
have a big want list in your pocket 
to show you are a prospect and that 
will get you several free meals, espe- 
cially if you include a lot of common 
stuff that everybody has got lots of. 

Somewhere on the second floor 


Synthetic Convention 


will be the registration desk. Hotels 
have got a scheme worked out to 
confuse us boys from the country. 
Some times the lobby is the first 
floor and sometimes it is the 
lobby floor. The second floor might 
be the mezzanine floor and again it 
might not. Many is the time I 
have wound up in a beauty parlor 
or a grain brokers office or a meet- 
ing of the ladies aux. of the bus 
drivers union trying to find the sec- 
retarys desk. 

After you finally locate the regis- 
tration desk, there will be the man 
from the Washington D. C. fund 
and a couple of girls with type- 
writers. You give your address and 
then you get your badge which you 
pin on your shirt. But there is a 
catch to it. The registration fee will 
be $7.50 or $5.00 or whatever the 
committee thinks they can get. There 
will be a ticket for the banquet and 
a bus ride or a boat ride or a trip 
to the stock yards or something. 
Then you go stand in the lobby. 

You stand in the lobby all the first 
day. Some of the members, that is 
those which are in the clique, have 
committee meetings. Committee 
meetings are a great mystery. They 
meet in little rooms with low ceil- 
ings and everybody smokes cigars 
and argues with the other members. 
After three or four hours one by one 
the members look at their watches 
and decide they have an appointment 
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and they ease out of the meeting. 
Finally there is only the chairman 
left, so he gathers up all the papers, 
puts them in his brief case and goes 
down to the lobby to see if he missed 
anything. All the other members of 
the committe that had important ap- 
pointments will be crowded around 
in the bar. 

The first night if you hang right 
there in the lobby there will surely 
be somebody getting up a party to 
go out and eat. This party promotor 
has heard about a joint on the north 
side, or else under the elevated or 
down some dark alley, where they 
have the biggest steak in town. If 
you have never been on one of these 
excursions you will probably not take 
my advice to have a quiet lunch of 
a ham sandwich and a glass of milk 
right in the coffee shop of the hotel. 


Let’s say you join up with one of 
these parties. There will be 9 mem- 
bers promised to go, leaving the 
hotel at seven o'clock. You will be 
standing there leaning up against a 
post in the lobby until 25 past seven 
when in comes two of the party. 
They will call the rooms of the others 
and look in the bar for the rest of 
the party and finally at 8 o'clock they 
are all together except two who have 
to go up to their rooms for their 
overcoats. On the way to the eleva- 
tor they will get into conversation 
with some other member they aint 
seen before, so it is a fair bet it will 
be 8:30 when you go out to get a 
cab. By squirming around all nine 
members get into the cab, the ones 
on the bottom gets a cigar in the eye 
and the wind knocked out of them. 

It turns out that the promotor of 
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GRASS 


is the Benediction of Nature. 
war-torn battlefields by quickly growing over them. 


Nursery stock and lawns and flowers ornament the out- 
ever in this dificult wartime to soothe and heal the wounds 
which have come to nearly every household. 


Encourage people to plant your and our nursery stock 
for the pleasing beauty, comfort, health and peace of mind 
which come from having plants as companions. 


VERHALEN NURSERY COMPANY 
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TO PLAN— 


or not 


TO PLAN 







Write 
Us 
Today 






WaARkTIME RATIONING demonstrates good OUR 
planning: take stock of what you have, and then use it wisely. Specialties 
Why not take a leaf from Uncle Sam and plan your next 

e 


season's publicity with the same foresightedness? Take stock 


of what you will have on hand, and then plan WHAT adver- CATALOGS 
tising WHERE will move it for you. FOLDERS 
Our representative is ready and able to help you plan 
your advertising for next fall and spring. Long-range planning TAGS 
is, in fact, the only way to meet the delays caused by wartime LABELS 
paper, labor, and transportation difficulties. MAGAZINE 
We are equipped to prepare, illustrate, and print direct- and 
mail promotion, and to place magazine and newspaper adver- NEWSPAPER 
tising throughout the United States and Canada. ADVERTISING 
WRITE US TODAY! «& 
J. HORACE McFARLAND CO. 
Printing 
McFARLAND ADVERTISING SERVICE 
Advertising 


HARRISBURG, PENNA. 
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the party only has a hazy idea of 
where the joint is at, so it takes an- 
other 45 minutes to find it and the 
taxi fare is $3.40. Dont be too quick 
out with the pocket book or you 
might be stuck for the whole works. 

The joint where you get to is gen- 
erally down stairs or upstairs or a 
room in back of a bar. They have 
one waitress for the 20 tables so by 
the time you get a beer and the meal 
finally arrives it is 10 minutes to 10 
and your appetite is all gone and you 
feel a little uneasy in your stomach, 
being accustomed to a light lunch 
about 5:30 p.m. when you are at 
home. 

About that time the promotor of 
the party starts to make apologies. 
“When we was here last year, you 
should have seen the steaks they put 
out and good service too.” 


When the bill comes it is $38.50 
so everybody puts in $5.00 and leaves 
the rest for the waitress. On the way 
back to the hotel you figure out you 
could have paid for your meals for 
two days on what it cost you. You 
take up your stand again in the lobby 
and stand there until 12:30 when 
they dim the lights and then you go 
to bed. Thus ends the first day of 


the convention. 


When you wake up on the morn- 
ing of the second day your head feels 
as big as a bucket on acct. of all the 
grub you been eating and your feet 
is swelled so you cant hardly get 
your shoes on. After you have had 
your breakfast of a cup of coffee and 
a piece of toast for 90c you look at 
the program and find the meeting is 
set for 10 a.m. However at 10:30 
there is nobody in the meeting room 
but a gent in a white coat moving 
the chairs around and dusting off the 
ash trays. So you go back to the 
lobby. The members will now be 
coming out of the coffee shop pick- 
ing their teeth and pretty soon some- 
body starts to herd the members up 
to the meeting. 

According to the registration there 
is 350 members present but when 
the pres. of the convention starts to 
read his address there is 32 members 
in their seats including the officers. 

By the time the presidents address 
is over a few more members has 
drifted in and take seats in the back 
near the door so they can get out in 
a hurry if they get a wigwag from 
somebody out in the hall. 

The chances are about 7 to 2 that 
the first address will be on what is 
new in the elm wilt situation. It 
would probably turn out that among 
those present are 4 strawberry grow- 
ers, 12 apple men and the others are 
a mixture of glad growers and osage 
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-——SPECIMEN EVERGREENS—— 


All orders for Spring delivery dug in rotation according to date 
booked. Large supply of the following, from medium-size to large 
specimens— Juniper Virginiana 

Juniper Virginiana Burki 

Juniper Virginiana Canaerti 
Juniper Virginiana Elegantissima 
Juniper Virginiana Hill’s Dundee 
Juniper Chinensis Keteleeri 
Juniper Chinensis Pfitzeriana 
Juniper Sabina 

Juniper Sabina Von Ehron 
Juniper Sabina Von Ehron Globes 
Juniper Scopulorum Chandler’s Silver 
Juniper Scopulorum Pathfinder 
Juniper Scopulorum Sneed’s Silver 


CARLOADS OUR SPECIALTY 
LINING-OUT STOCK 


SNEED NURSERY COMPANY 


P. O. Box 798 Oklahoma City 1, Okla. 
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Complete Line 


We offer a diversified inventory of shrubs, evergreens, shade 
trees, deciduous and evergreen liners, perennials. 


Specialties 


ae Clematis 
(both potted and field-grown) 
Evergreen Lining-Out Stock 
(both potted and field transplants) 
Tree i 
Ornamental Prunus 
Ornamental Crabs 
Heckrotti and Tellmanniana Honeysuckle 
Silver Lace Vine 
Bleeding Hearts 
Gypsophila Bristol Fairy 


JEWELL NURSERIES INC. 


Lake City, Minn. 











1870 1943 
°eEAKE’S” 
SHENANDOAH NURSERIES 


Shenandoah, Iowa 
One of the Midwest’s best sources of 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 
Including — 

Ornamental Shrubs Fruit Trees Roses 
Fruit Tree Seedlings Forest Tree Seedlings 
Splendid Field-grewn CHRYSANTHEMUMS AND PHLOX 

We Solicit Your Inquiries 
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orange specialists from out west. 
They wouldnt know an elm if they 
saw one. The discourse on the elm 
wilt goes on and on in a monotone 
with a general buzz of conversation 
among the other members most of 
which dont know the meeting has 
started yet. A ripple of hand clap- 
ping from some of the members in 
the front seat shows that the first 
item on the program is over. 

Next is a report by the “committee 
to cooperate with state parks” or it 
might be garden clubs or forest rang- 
ers. One of the members is from 
Calif. and one is from Conn. so they 
didnt have a meeting until ten min- 
utes before. The report is only two 
paragraphs long written on the back 
of an envelope. The gist of the re- 
port is that everything is working 
nicely between the members and the 
forest rangers or the garden clubs. 
So everybody is satisfied and they 
get on to the next part of the pro- 
gram. 

By that time it is 12:30 and most 
of the audience beats it for the cof- 
fee shop. The secy. and treas. re- 
ports is read while a couple of gents 
with push brooms is sweeping up 
cigarett butts and other miscellaneous 
junk which the members have 
thrown on the floor. 

The afternoon session brings out 
a few more members altho not more 
than 20% all told show up at the 
meeting. Every convention that I 
was ever at had a speaker on Mer- 
chandising which is given by the 
advertising manager of the Apex 
Pickle Co. who understood it was 
a convention of nurses instead of 
nurserymen or else he is the promo- 
tion manager of some magazine who 
proves with charts and statistics that 
you cant stay in business unless you 
take a few pages in his paper. All 
you ever get out of that kind of an 
address is a few jokes which you can 
never remember when you try to 
tell them to your wife when you get 
home from the convention. 

If it is a regular routine program 
there is sure to be some home made 
movies by a professor from the agri- 
cultural college on a trip to study 
the ravages of corn borers in Knox 
county or else a trip to Yellowstone 
Park, which is mostly distorted views 
of bear cubs and the Old Faithful 
geyser. That takes up the program 
until about 5 p.m., so all the members 
which aint already sneaked out 
winds up in the bar and hangs out 
there until the banquet at 6:30. 

I have made a study of banquets 
but I never yet got the hang of how 
they figure it out. If you sit next 
door to the kitchen one time they 
will start to serve at the far end and 
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OUR JOB 


The job of the American Nurseryman for 
the duration is an enviable one. 


Ours is the patriotic job of supplying Food, 
Trees and Ornamental Plants, the products of which 
will help build and maintain the health, strength and 
morale of our Nation. 


Ours is the essential job of supplying ma- 
terials to camouflage and conceal our Army Camps, 
our Airports, our War Plants, our Industrial Centers 
and our Landmarks. 


Ours is the momentous job of helping to 
make the American Home a place of relaxation and 
refreshment. A place where the whole family and 
their friends will find enjoyment. 


Ours is the unique job of supplying the only 
product on earth which grows in value as it grows 
in age. 

Ours is the fundamental job of supplying 
a product which gives delicious food, filled with 
health-giving vitamins, minerals and other elements, 
to protect the health and strength of all the peoples 
of the United Nations during and after the war. 


Ours is the morale-building job of supplying 
plants whose beauty of bloom and foliage will have 
an uplifting effect upon and whose culture will bring 
refreshing outdoor recreation to our people during 
and after the war. 


Ours is the basic job of helping to make 
America stronger, helping to win the war and thus 
keeping the World Safe for Democracy. 


STARK BRO’S NURSERIES 
Louisiana, Mo. 
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when they get to you the rest of the 
members is picking their teeth and 
starting on their cigar and if you sit 
at the far end the waiters will start 
near the kitchen and the chances are 
you will never get only half the stuff 
that the others get. Its the same 
picking out a seat. If you sit in the 
middle of a table near to all the 
pickles and rolls, somebody starts 
things going the other way and ev- 
erything winds up at the end. Its a 
50-50 bet you will get the gravy 
passed and you got nothing on your 
plate but 2 olive stones and some 
cabbage salad. But they have been 
having banquets at conventions from 
the beginning of time and always 
will. If a person had an ounce of 
sense they would pass up the banquet 
and get a nice oyster stew all by their 
self in the coffee shop where you 
have your own butter and crackers. 
After the banquet there will be a 
couple of hill billy singers and an 
accordian player with false teeth who 
will try to get the members to sing 
“Home on the Range” and “Sweet 
Adeline.” 

When all the excitement is over 
at the banquet, you go down to the 
lobby and try to find a seat where 
you wind up talking to a nice old 
lady who is waiting there to meet 
her granddaughter. About that time 
some of the members get organized 
for a poker game. Getting a quorum 
for a poker game takes hours of 
running down the bush league play- 
ers so they dont ring in any big time 
sharpers. It will wind up with 9 
men whose idea of poker is 4 wild 
cards and jokers too and so many 
tricky games that nobody understands 
what the game is until somebody gets 
all the money and the game breaks 
up. The usual time to break up a 
poker game is a quarter to three. 
That will give you a couple of hours 
until you start on the last day of 
the convention. 

By this time some of the members 
starts to edge across the lobby with 
their suitcases beating it for home. 
They know the wholesale salesmen 
are getting desperate for orders and 
will corner a man down on the last 
day. From years of exprience at con- 
ventions I can say the best way to 
get away from a wholesale salesman 
is to offer to trade honeysuckle or 
Lombardy poplar for whatever he 
has got to offer. 

After all is said and done it makes 
you wonder what it is about a con- 
vention that will bring the members 
out every year. It may be that when 
they find out how much better they 
feel staying at home this year they 
will be willing to give up the idea of 
ever having a convention again. But 
I doubt it. 
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Diseases of Trees 


Gleanings from the Latest Reports of Scientific Research 
By Leo R. Tehon 


BOARDER CHERRY TREES 
INFECTED WITH VIRUS. 


To Wisconsin cherry growers cer- 
tain trees in sour cherry orchards have 
been known for many years as 
boarder trees because of their fail- 
ure to bear full and profitable crops. 
Such trees have also been called yel- 
low leaf trees because of the color 
of their leaves. In 1936 an apparent 
increase in the number of boarder 
trees in Wisconsin orchards led Dr. 
G. W. Keitt and Dr. C. N. Clayton, 
of the Wisconsin agricultural experi- 
ment station, to undertake to deter- 
mine why trees became boarder trees 
instead of remaining normally profit- 
able. In an extensive article, these 
men have just reported five years of 
investigation, the results of which add 
much to a knowledge of the boarder 
tree trouble. 


When cherry trees become boarder 
trees, it appears from these men’s re- 
sults, it is because they have become 
infected with a disease of a virus com- 
plex. However, because of the present 
imperfect knowledge of the virus dis- 
eases of stone fruit trees, the investi- 
gators have found it impossible, dur- 
ing their five years of experimenting 
and observing, to determine with cer- 
tainty whether only one virus ig con- 
cerned or whether several viruses are 
involved. 

The term boarder tree, used by 


orchardists, is obviously derived from 
the failure of infected trees to yield 
to an extent that will compensate for 
the work expended on them. From the 
point of view of the plant disease ex- 
pert, the term yellow leaf tree is more 
descriptive, since it expresses the path- 
ological condition of the tree. The 
Wisconsin investigators, however, 
suggest a third name with which they 
wish to designate the condition of the 
trees. This name is cherry yellows. 
It is, they feel, a better name because 
it not only describes the appearance of 
the trees but is also in line with the 
names given other virus diseases of 
stone fruit trees, peach yellows for 
example, and affords a name that can 
be used uniformly for the same dis- 
ease in regions other than Wisconsin. 

The outstanding visible symptom of 
cherry yellows, or boarder tree, is the 
color of the leaves. In the develop- 
ment of this symptom, areas that are 
lighter than normal green may appear 
on any part of the leaf blade. These 
lighter areas are quite variable in size 
and shape and even, at times, appear 
in the form of rings. This latter ap- 
pearance is characteristic of a number 
of virus diseases on a number of differ- 
ent kinds of plants and is often spoken 
of as a ring-spot effect. When the 
first lightening of leaf color appears, 
the leaves on which it shows may fall. 
But if these leaves remain on the tree, 
the light areas become progressively 
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The largest and most complete line of standard garden, cut flower and exhibition dahlias in the world 
—56 acres—approximately 900,000 plants—which should give us more than 3,000,000 divisions—in 
hundreds of varieties, both old and new, at prices ranging from 2c to 25c each. 


This stock is all being grown on our own farms and will be stored, processed and packed in our 
own frostproof cellars. No better, no more reliable, no more satisfactory stock can be obtained from any 
grower. We supply nearly all the seed and nursery houses of the great midwest and believe it would 
be to your interest to investigate our product. Our Sales and Service Bulletin, DIG & DUNG, with’ 
prices for 1944, will be ready for mailing about September 1. Be sure to get these prices and send your 
Reservation Order before making up final copy for your 1944 catalogue. 


CBexed 


Exhibition Line 
—2 Collections to 
retail at $1 or more 
per box of six 
roots. 


Popular Garden 
Line—9 Collections 
to retail at 50c or 
more per box of 
six roots. 





FOR 
COUNTER 
TRADE 








Also a new line of Honor Roll dahlias will be offered for 1944 


The most sensational line of packaged dahlias ever offered. A line that certainly no jobber and 
probably no other grower could possibly duplicate. Ready-made collections packed in colored boxes suit- 
able for either catalogue or over-the-counter trade. The fastest-selling line you ever stocked. 


If you are acting as proximate source of supply, shipping direct for other catalogue houses, make 
us your ultimate source. Get in touch with us before submitting lists and we can probably help you 


land your contracts. 





WAYLAND DAHLIA GARDENS BEEGEWAYLAND,. MICH. 


more chlorotic—that is to say, paler— 
until they are obviously yellow. As 
these areas develop on the leaf blades, 
the leaves take on a conspicuous mot- 
tled appearance, and if the leaves per- 
sist on the tree long enough they be- 
come entirely yellow. As they reach 
this final stage in color, they are soon 
dropped from the tree. 

These leaf symptoms begin to ap- 
pear three or four weeks after petal 
fall, and a major wave of leaf drop- 
ping begins in late June or early July. 
It continues for two or three weeks 
and may result in a tree’s losing from 
one to fifty per cent of its leaves. 

As may be inferred from the grow: 
ers’ name of boarder tree, cherry yel- 
lows does not kill a tree outright. Pro- 
gressively over a period of years, how- 
ever, it impairs the tree’s health and 
fruitfulness and probably shortens its 
life. During the year when leaf symp- 
toms first show, there is little reduc- 
tion in the fruitfulness of an infected 
tree. But in the second and third 
years of infection, reduction in yield 
becomes appreciable. The difference 
in yield between diseased and healthy 
Montmorency trees is known to be as 
much as forty-three per cent, or as 
much as fifty-five pounds of cherries 
per tree. However, the rate at which 
the disease affects different trees is 
variable, due possibly to the rate of 
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development of the virus in the indi- 
vidual tree, the hereditary resistance 
of the tree and differences in environ- 
mental conditions. In general, after a 
period of infection ranging to four or 
five years, reduction in yield due to 
the disease may be expected to be over 
forty-five per cent. This reduction is, 


of course, partly the result of the yel- 
lowing and falling of leaves, but it is 
also due in large part to a progressive 
reduction in the fruit spur system on 
diseased trees. 

Curiously, at least some of the 
leaves and the fruit generally on dis- 
eased trees are larger than on normal 
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trees. The fruit, too, is of good qual- 
ity, free from any bumpiness on the 
surface and not rotted internally or 
externally. A given number of cher- 
ries collected from diseased trees out- 
weighed the same number of cherries 
collected from healthy trees by sixteen 
per cent in 1936, by thirty-two per 
cent in 1937, by seventeen per cent in 
1938 and by thirty per cent in 1939. 
This difference in size of fruit is 
thought to be correlated with the 
sparseness of fruit on diseased trees. 

Transmission of cherry yellows 
from diseased to healthy trees has been 
accomplished conclusively in a series 
of experiments performed annually 
through the period of investigation. 
The successful methods of transmis- 
sion have been by the insertion of 
buds from diseased trees in healthy 
trees and the insertion of buds from 
healthy trees into diseased trees. 
When diseased buds were inserted 
into healthy trees, the trees de- 
veloped typical symptoms in a satis- 
factory number of instances, and 
when healthy buds were inserted into 
diseased trees, the shoots developing 
from the buds showed in all cases the 
symptoms of the disease. For trans- 
mission of the disease in these ways, 
apparently all that was necessary was 
that union between the bud piece and 
the budded tree should occur. 

Experimental transmission of cherry 
yellows through budding has been ac- 
complished not only between the two 
common sour varieties, Montmorency 
and Early Richmond, but also between 
these varieties and various other cher- 
ry species. It has been transmitted 
from sour cherry to Prunus mahaleb 
and back again to sour cherry. And it 
has been transmitted to three native 
species, P. virginiana, P. pennsylva- 
nica and P. serotina. It has not been 
transmitted to Mazzard stock, P. avi- 
um, but apparently Mazzard can carry 
the virus. Montmorency and Early 
Richmond are about equally suscepti- 
ble. Also, trees of all ages seem sus- 
ceptible, for the disease has been trans- 
mitted by budding to trees ranging in 
age from 1 to 29 years. 

The importance of cherry yellows 
as of 1940 is indicated by a survey 
made that year in eighteen orchards in 
Door county, Wisconsin. In these 
orchards, among a total of 6,588 trees 
ranging in age from 1 to 30 years, 10.7 
per cent showed the disease in various 
stages. In individual orchards, dis- 
eased trees amounted to from 0.4 to 
38.6 per cent of the total number of 
trees. The rate of spread of the dis- 
ease in orchards is indicated by the 
records of five orchards in which an- 
nual examinations were made during 
five years. In 1936, in these orchards, 
4.6 per cent of the trees were infected. 
In 1940, 16.6 per cent were infected. 
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treated in boxes or barrels. 


Lhapwaesicle 


is shipped in liquid form, in cyl- 
inders 25-180 lbs., and handy 
1 lb. Dispenser Bottles, each in 
sealed can, 6 or 12 to wooden 
case ... and is stocked in prin- 
cipal cities. 





To Control PRACTICALLY ALL 


WEED SEEDS and ORGANISMS 
CAUSING DAMPING-OFF 


in your Seed Flat and Potting Soil 


AND TO REDUCE HAND WEED- 
ING COSTS TO THE MINIMUM 


... treat soil with LARVACIDE @ This tear gas fumigant 
also kills most nematodes, other harmful fungi, weed roots 
and insects @ Treatment is made at foot levels as soil is 
piled up to be drawn upon later @ Small amounts may be 


The experience of nurserymen and florists shows 
that plants grown in LARVACIDE-treated soil 
usually show distinct improvement in root develop- 
ment and, as a natural result, healthy and more 
vigorous growth @ Write for FREE booklet: The 
EASY Way in Soil Fumigation. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN 
& COMPANY 


Established 1816 
117 Liberty Street, NEW YORK 


BOSTON * CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI @ CLEVELAND 
OMAHA @ PHILADELPHIA 








DONALDSON 


J. F. Donaldson, Owner 


Box 56, Sparta, Kentucky. 


NURSERIES 








A general and complete assortment of choice 
nursery stock including 30,000 transplanted oaks 
in 22 varieties from 6 to 8 feet to 21/,-inch caliper. 








Trade list ready about middle of September. Send for copy. 








And for the five years, the average 
rate of increase in diseased trees over 
the previous year was 3.4 per cent. 
While it might be thought from the 
foregoing that the number of diseased 
trees present in an orchard is largely 
and directly a result of the age of the 
orchard, this is not entirely the case. 
Records of individual orchards of the 


same age show a considerable differ- 
ence between them in the number of 
diseased trees and, in one instance at 
least, suggest that the choice of plant- 
ing stock may have a great influence 
on the number of diseased trees in a 
recently planted orchard. It is thought 
that the disease is unknowingly intro- 
duced into the orchard directly from 
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the nursery, owing to the possibility 
that a demand for large-fruited sour 
cherry strains leads to the selection of 
buds from diseased trees for propagat- 
ing purposes. An instance illustrating 
this was furnished by two 8-year-old 
plantings of Montmorency, one set 
out as a large-fruited strain, the other 
as ordinary Montmorency. The for- 
mer, in its eighth year, had six times 
as many boarder trees as the latter. 

Although experimentally cherry yel- 
lows is readily transmitted through 
budding, this obviously is not the 
means by which it spreads from tree 
to tree in orchards. Because it is a 
virus disease, transmission of it by in- 
sects is to be expected. Experiments 
to prove this have been conducted 
with at least three species of leaf hop- 
pers, and suggestive but not conclu- 
sive results have been obtained. Ap- 
parently, from the tests thus far made, 
the black cherry aphis, common on 
sour cherry trees, does not transmit 
the disease. 

In reporting on their work with 
boarder trees, Doctors Keitt and 
Clayton repeatedly emphasize that 
much work must still be done before 
the trouble will be completely under- 
stood. However, from what they have 
thus far learned about it, they believe 
that because of the importance of the 
disease certain steps should be taken 
promptly and they recommend these 
steps as control measures in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“Since spread of the disease through 
nursery stock is an important source 
for its establishment in the orchard, 
the production and use of disease-free 
nursery stock are of prime importance. 
Young orchard plantings should be 
systematically inspected and diseased 
trees promptly removed when symp- 
toms appear. In older orchards in 
which comparatively few trees are dis- 
eased, it would seem advisable similar- 
ly to remove the diseased trees in or- 
der to lessen the chances for spread of 
the trouble. Recommendations re- 
garding older orchards in which the 
disease is well established are withheld 
until a further knowledge of the dis- 
ease can be obtained. In the mean- 
time, growers are advised to mark and 
observe all trees that show symptoms 
of yellows.” L.R. T. 





SELL RIVERTON NURSERY. 


In reorganization proceedings un- 
der the jurisdiction of the District 
court, Henry A. Dreer, Inc., will 
continue its seed, bulb and plant 
business at 1306 Spring Garden 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. The trus- 
tees, Norman Klauder and Raymond 
Walsh, offered at sale at public auc- 
tion July 13 the nursery, green- 
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and sheared. 


4400 Reading Road 


TAXUS 


Small, Medium and Large Sizes in Following Varieties: 
Cuspidata, Capitata, Hicksi, Repandens, Brevifolia, Aurea. 


We also have a large assortment of Taxus cuspidata sheared 
to perfect globes suitable for specimen plants in place of Boxwood. 


Juniper pfitzeriana 
and Hardy Boxwoods 
— good supply. 
In our Nurseries, we have many varieties of rare and unusual 
Shrubs, Flowering Trees and Shade Trees in Medium and Large. 
Sizes. Good supply in Pink Dogwoods, Magnolias in large sizes 


and Flowering Crab all sizes and varieties. 


All plants are well spaced, cultivated, frequently transplanted 


Visit our Nursery or ask for special quotation. 


THE W. A. NATORP CO. 


Cincinnati 29, Ohio 








Box 867 





ARP NURSERY COMPANY 


— Wholesale Growers — 


P €CaNS: Eleven grafted papershell 
varieties and hardy seedlings 
grown. 


Roses: Regular power dustings of copper 
sulphur produce strong, hardy 
plants— 72 varieties. 


“Home of Better Rooted Trees” 


Tyler, Texes 








houses, stock, machinery, etc., at 
Riverton, N. J., the sale subject to 
the confirmation of the court subse- 
quently. 

At the same time petition was of- 
fered for leave to sell patents on 
roses, subject to outstanding license 
agreements, to Jackson & Perkins 


Co.. Newark, N. Y., which offered 
to purchase certain patents as fol- 
lows: Crimson Glory, $5,000; R.M.S. 
Queen Mary, $250; Orange Nassau, 
$250; Glowing Sunset, $250; Little 
Beauty, $250; Carrie Jacobs Bond, 
$250; Dickson's Centennial, $250; 
Mrs. Oliver Ames, $250. 
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Some Flowers for Early Spring 


A reader of this department of the 
American Nurseryman who has the 
job of planting a garden looking 
toward spring color (the owner's 
family leaves about May 15 for its 
summer home and does not return 
until late September, he says) asks 
for suggestions. Thinking that 
others might be interested in spring 
color, though not necessarily in the 
restricted sense of the inquirer, I 
am amplifying the reply into what 
I hope may be more readable notes 
than would be possible in a letter. 
As spring-flowering bulbs are too 
well-known to occupy our time, the 
notes will not include them, except 
for a few of the rarer ones. 

I find, however, that I must start 
off the story with a bulb or rather 
bulbs, because the bulbous irises of 
the xiphium group and especially 
the varieties of Iris reticulata are the 
first flowers in this garden. There 
is not much sense in putting any of 
these in a general planting, however, 
for they are not likely to last more 
than a year or two under ordinary 
treatment. But if they are dug as 
soon as the foliage turns yellow, 
stored away in a cool airy place and 
replanted in late autumn, they should 
give recurring explosions of color— 
purple with a yellow claw and crest, 
mottled white and purple, red-purple 
and so on, according to kind—as 
soon as winter releases them from 
his hold. Where they can be taken 
care of, there is nothing more wel- 
come in northern gardens, and I 
imagine they would be even better 
loved in the south. 

There is not much use to spend 
time and space on the cyclamens, 
I suppose, for there are many draw- 
backs to their culture in a country 
where everything is “hurry-up.” 
There is not much speed in a cyc- 
lamen, either in germinating or in 
reaching the stage where it puts on 
a brave show of color, but when it 
does attain that state, there is noth- 
ing more entrancing. That is espe- 
cially true of the early bloomers, in- 
cluding the Greecian C. coum, 
C. libanoticum and C. repandum (all 
hardy here in northern Michigan in 
protected places). These three are 
easy to grow in eastern states if they 
are given a well drained spot in a 
soil containing an abundance of 
leaf mold and, in this section at 
least, in about half shade. There 
are no more interesting plants in the 
entire range of hardy material. They 


By C. W. Wood 


are propagated from seeds, which 
are often slow to germinate, and the 
plants are rather delicate in their 
young stages; otherwise there are 
no tricks to their cultivation. As 
a matter of fact, I have had C. lib- 
anoticum linger along for years 
under such dry inhospitable condi- 
tions that few plants could stand, 
giving freely of its rosy-pink flow- 
ers in early spring. Incidentally, 
there is some variation in the color 
of seedlings, which has given rise 
to a few named forms, including one 
of lovely pale pink color, though of 
that I cannot speak from personal 
knowledge. There is one peculiarity 
about C. repandum which always in- 
trigues me and would no doubt in- 
terest others. As I do not remember 
seeing it mentioned in print, I shall 
set it down here: Its leaves are car- 
ried along underground on quite 
long stalks, coming up far from the 
parent, where they open out to their 
ivy shape and make the unknowing 
gardener think he has a lot of self- 
sown seedlings. 

I could fill these pages with the 
lesser-known folk, but I realize that 
we must get down to earth and con- 
fine ourselves to things earthy or at 
least to the ones which are to be 
had for least effort. We shall com- 
mence then with Anemone pulsatilla, 
but even here I am tempted to wan- 
der off into the interesting story of 
the geographical forms of that splen- 


did windflower, which I have grown 
from seeds during the years. A rep- 
etition of the experience would now, 
with the closing of old channels of 
exchange by the war, be quite im- 
possible; so the next best thing, I 
suspect, would be to grow a large 
number of plants from seeds saved 
from a collection of color selections. 
From such a venture one should get 
a wide range of colors, from pure 
white through lavender, blues of a 
myriad shades, lilac, violet and mauve 
to gorgeous purples. This is one of 
my favorite spring plants, always 
willing to do its best in the lightest 
soil and under utter neglect. It is 
also an easy plant to sell direct from 
the nursery to gardeners, moving 
with ease while in flower if taken 
up with a ball of soil and reset be- 
fore wilting. 


At one time I had a passion for 
pulmonarias and eventually had 
quite a collection of them, especially 
if they were viewed from the stand- 
point of leaf variegation, which, in- 
cidentally, I consider the proper way 
to choose a lungwort. If I were 
planting a garden for the spring, 
I should certainly include a good 
representation of lungworts, espe- 
cially variegated-leaved forms, for 
shady places in leafy soil. I should 
know that, given such a situation, 
they would light up the early spring 
months with a glad array of leaf 
color, if P. saccharata seedlings were 








PAUL OFFENBERG NURSERY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
We offer for the Fall Season: 


SS. iar ore a ee SE 4to 5 ft. 
AE Y.. EEE  OS 3 to 5 ft. 
Carel SNE Sok aE AA 2VA to 4 ft. 
batvelibithingeseusilacelicuseigsidaspaiceentioninan 24 to 3 ft. 


Juniperus chinensis columnaris ............ 
Juniperus chinensis pfitzeriana............. 
Juniperus chinensis depressa plumosa.. 


Thuja occidentalis pyramidalis.__.......... 
Thuja occidentalis compacta green ...... 


SEI SEN AR AT AY 3 to 5 ft. 
sisal eonbelboisheadh Uectntackliabiidgehbenieabol 3 to 4 ft. 


ALL COMPACT SHEARED, WELL FORMED PLANTS 


Lining-out stock in grafted Evergreens and cuttings out of pots, 
1 and 2-year planted outside. Grafts. 14 to 214 ft. Strong. 


Ask for special wholesale price or better come and see and select your stock. 


nee RR 
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BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen and Florists 


America’s Leading 
Specialists in: — 
Forcing Azaleas 
Deciduous Azaleas 


including the best named varieties 
of Mollis, Pontica and Rustica 


Hybrid Rhododendrons 
20 leading varieties 
Taxus 
all varieties, all sizes 
Dogwoods 
pink and white 
Ginkgos and Lindens 


Vines 
Headquarters for English Ivy 
Perennials and Roses 
in varieties not obtainable 
elsewhere 
Write for Catalogue 


Paterson Ave. E. Rutherford, N. J. 








Evergreens 
Barberry 


Privet 


Write for wholesale price list. 


GARDNER'S NURSERIES 


Rocky Hill, Conn. 














BOTH NATIVE 
AND NURSERY GROWN 


KALMIA AZALEAS 


Hemlocks ano Pieris 
La = Bans’ 
Nhyp, erxocoseune | 














PRIVET and BERBERIS 


Splendid Stock 
Write for Special Quotations 


LESTER Cc, LOVETT 


MILFO DELAWARE 








KOSTER NURSERY 

. Taxus, Junipers, Lilacs, 

and smaller specimen sizes, For complete line look 
Up your February 15 or March 1, 1943, issue. 


SEABROOK FARMS “—" 


Ask for our latest price list. 











included, and a range of colors run- 
ning all the way from pure white 
through red and blue to purple. 
Grow them from seeds, sown as 
soon as ripe, or from divisions. 

One would want to include adonis, 
of course, if for no other reason 
than its early display of yellow, but 
both of the spring bloomers, A. amu- 
rensis and A. vernalis, are so easily 
managed that they would be useful 
if they were only half as lovely as 
they are. As they were rather fully 
discussed in a recent issue of the 
American Nurseryman, space need 
not be taken to describe them now. 
They need a sunny spot (vernalis 
does quite well in part shade, too) 
and are said to prefer a heavy soil, 
though they do well in our light 
sand, if provided with humus. Prop- 
agation of the species is best from 
seeds, preferably sown as soon as 
ripe or in autumn; the double form 
of amurensis, which does not pro- 
duce seeds, is propagated by division 
while dormant. 

Aubrietas may be depended upon 
to supply the first burst of color, 
other than the yellow, blue and 
white of the precocious bulbs. And 
now that they are available in such 
a wide range of shades (white 
through pinks, reds, violets, laven- 
ders, blues and lilacs to purples), 
when one says “burst of color” one 
need not be fearful that the results 
of a trial will not justify the asser- 
tion. There are more than a score 
of named varieties now in American 
commerce, representing all the colors 
previously mentioned. These are 
where one should operate if his cli- 
entele is critical of their color 
schemes; otherwise, one’s stock might 
well come from one of the superior 
strains of seeds now on the market. 
In my own trials, largest flowers and 
best color range have been found 
in the Monarch strain. 


In sections with heavy soil, it is 
quite useless to attempt the culture 
of aubrietas unless care is taken to 
give them special treatment. If they 
must be grown there on a level sur- 
face, it would be necessary to pro- 
vide good drainage and a sandy soil. 
It would be preferable, I think, to 
give them a position in a wall or a 
high well drained spot in the rock 
garden. Here in light sand, we 
grow them in all locations with equal 
ease. Propagation of named varie- 
ties is from cuttings of new growths, 
rubbed off with a heel and rooted in 
pure sand or a very sandy soil in a 
shaded frame. The best time to take 
cuttings here usually falls in early 


July. 
Because bedding violas are so well 
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WE CAN HELP 
YOU 
SOLVE YOUR 
CREDIT AND 
COLLECTION 
PROBLEMS 


Over twenty-five years’ 
experience in issuing 
Credit Reports on Flo- 
rists, Seedsmen and 
Nurserymen — Whole- 
sale and Retail. 


Thousands of accounts 
for collection have been 
entrusted to us. Every 
one of them has been 
promptly and reliably 
handled. 


Our “FLORISTS’ 
CREDIT GUIDE™ has 
become the accepted 
rating Guide for all 
Horticultural trades. 


Trade references of 

many prominent users 

of our service cheer- 
fully given. 


Our Service 
Saves Money 


WE GUARANTEE 
SATISFACTION! 


THE FLORISTS" 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION, 


INC. 
612 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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known, it will not be necessary to 
dwell on them at length. It is a 
fact, though, that many neighbor- 
hood growers fail to sell as many of 
these plants as they could if they 
showed their customers by example 
myriad uses to which the plants can 
be put. Everything said in this para- 
graph could be applied with equal 
force to the many good forms of 
Phlox subulata and to Arabis albida. 
It need not be repeated in either 
case, but arabis covers much more 
territory than the familiar plant em- 
braced by the name albida (usually 
called alpina in gardens). 

For instance, albida has a double 
form which is far superior to the 
type in every way so far as garden 
value is concerned. In the first 
place, it answers the complaint of 
some gardeners who object to the 
self-sowing habit of the single-flow- 
ered form. It also stays longer in 
flower and the flowers are more use- 
ful for cuttings. Propagation of the 
double is effected as in aubrieta. 
But arabis holds much more for the 
gardener looking for spring bloom- 
ers. For a start in this interesting 
group, I recommend A. kellereri, a 
little charmer which makes mounds 
of silvered leaves, over which shine 
white flowers on 2-inch stems in 
spring. Handle it like aubrieta. 

Most horticultural writers enthuse 
over corydalis, one calling the genus 
a “race of beloveds.” Yet not many 
are seen in nurseries. The answer, 
of course, to this seeming contradic- 
tion lies in the fact that the plants 
are not easy to transplant and, 
therefore, commercial growers gen- 
erally stay clear of the grief which 
is sure to come when stock is han- 
dled in the usual way. Take C. chei- 
lanthifolia, for instance. Here we 
have a plant whose beauty of ferny 
foliage and yellow flowers strung on 
10-inch stems deserves space in every 
garden. Here it begins its entranc- 
ing performance in early April and, 
if everything goes well, continues 
into September or even October. 
And everything should go well if 
the plant is given a position in part 
shade. That does not mean, how- 
ever, that it must have shade; rather 
it means that in our light soil full 
sun often means a shortening of the 
blooming season. There are many 
corydalis, though few are readily 
available in this country. Almost 
any that one gets will have ferny 
foliage, which is always an asset to 
a plant, and many will have a grat- 
ifying long blooming period. A na- 
tive biennial species, C. glauca, with 
pretty glaucous leaves and yellow- 
tipped pink flowers, from April into 
summer, is a case in point. It is 
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WE OFFER for Fall 1943 


Per 100 

600 Abelia Grandiflora. Tr., well branched...................--.---0-e00-000--+- $15.00 
300 Euonymus Patens, Tr., well branched....................--.--0+--c-e--0-e0+ 15.00 
100 Tsuga, Carolina Hemlock. 4-yr., tr., 15 to 18 ins..................... 25.00 
100 Andorra Juniper. 3-yr., tr., 12 to 15. ims............--.---ccece-eeeeeeeeeee 15.00 
ed ae + o> | ee 20.00 
100 Chinese aieeie>. ee a Ce 20.00 
100 Nandina Domestica. 2-yr., tr., 12 to 18 ims..........-.....-.-------------- 15.00 
200 Nandina Domestica. l-yr., tr., 10 to 15 ims.............---.---.--0---0--e- 10.00 
100 Azalea, Cumberland Burki. 2-yr., tr., 12 to 24 ims...................-- 50.00 
Per 1000 

10,000 California Privet. I-yr., C., TOW TUM.............---ccce-cseeceeeseeeeeeeeseees $15.00 
10,000 Hall’s Honeysuckle, l-yr., tr., row rUm...............-.cceec-eceeeeeeeeeeeees 50.00 
ROOD Wremmees Wremee. Beye. C., 3 00 4 fea nannncnnvceecccceeeecscteernees 50.00 
5000 Acer, Silver Maple. 2-yr., s., 3 00 4 ft............---ccceccecccenseeneeeeee 35.00 
ee I, rig BB Oe BO Bitlis 25.00 


For the first time in the seventeen years that we have been offering nursery 
stock to the trade, we have booked more orders in the month of June than 
we have ever booked before by December 1. 

We advise you to remember the shortage in many items listed here and 
send your order now for fall shipment. 


O. H. PERRY NURSERY CO. 
Box 545, McMinnville, Tenn. 








EVERGREEN TREES 


100,000 Blue, White and Norway Spruce 
2 to 4 ft. Now ready. Cash and Carry. 


100,000 Blue, White and Norway Spruce 
4 and 5-year liners. Priced right. 





I. C. PATTON 


Shepherd, Mich. 








20,000 Pear 
10,000 Apple 
10,000 Peach 
10,000 Plum 
100,000 Grapes 


FRUIT TREES WANTED 


5,000 Apricot 
2,000 Japanese Persimmon 
1,000 Almonds 
500 Nectarines 
1,000 Cherry 
1,000 Quince 


Wanted for November and December delivery in three leading varieties 
of each. Quote lowest prices. Ready to place order now. Quote on part of 
list if you haven't all. Fruit trees in 4 to 5 and 5 to 6 feet. 


LOCKE POTEET; NURSERY 


Poteet, Texas 








WILD FLOWERS and FERNS 


For Fall Planting 
Free Catalogue 
WAKE ROBIN FARM 
Home, Pa. 








AMERICAN HOLLY 
Berried Specimens 
4 to 12 ft. 


Eastern Shore Nurseries, Inc. 
Easton, Md. 











easily grown from seeds, sown in 
autumn or very early spring. 

After the enthusiasm for corydalis 
shown in the preceding paragraph 





and the remarks on their difficult 
transplanting, it might be well to 
tell how we handle the plants when 
we are catering to local trade. Seeds 
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RHODODENDRON HYBRIDS. 
Grafted, hardy varieties only. 


AZALEA KAEMPFERI HYBRIDS. 
Named varieties; the hardiest of all 
Azaleas for landscape work. 

KOSTER’S BLUE SPRUCE. 
Perfectly shaped; transplanted. 


EUROPEAN BEECH. 
Fine specimen. Also fastigiata, 
pendula, Riversi. 


LILACS. 
The best collection of choice va- 
rieties. 
FLOWERING JAPANESE CHER- 
RIES. Three outstanding varieties. 


CRAB APPLES. 
Young, thrifty plants, selected va- 
rieties. 

LABURNUM VOSSI. 


Grown in standard form. 


BAGATELLE NURSERY 


Huntington Station, L. I., N. Y. 
P. M. Koster, Mgr. 


Please make request for our catalogue 
on business stationery. 








We Offer — = 


For Fall 1943 


EVERGREENS—In a large as- 
sortment of PYRAMIDAL ARBOR- 
VITAE, PFITZER JUNIPER and 
YEWS in grades at attractive prices. 
SOME LARGE SPECIMEN EVER- 
GREENS, SHRUBBERY, SHADE 
TREES, BARBERRY 3-yr. trans- 
planted, both red and green in 
grades. 

CALIFORNIA PRIVET, 1 and 
2-yr. in grades. 

Mail want list for prices 


THE WESTMINSTER NURSERIES 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 




















SHRUBS 


A Complete Assortment 
Of 
Clean Well Grown Plants 





Write Us 





JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Newark, New York 








PRINCETON NURSERIES 
of PRINCETON, N. J. 


SUPERIOR 
Hardy Ornamentals 











Nursery Stock at 
Wholesale Only. 


ARTHUR DUMMETT 


61 W. Grand St. Mount Vernon, N.Y. 











were planted in autumn in flats, 
which were left in a coldframe, 
where they could be got out in late 
winter, usually late February. The 
flats were brought into a cool house 
and the plants potted off singly and 
kept shifted as needed. They were 
then ready for selling in the pots 
at blooming time and later. Losses 
from handling in this way were not 
discouraging, and the rapid turnover 
allowed a fair price for pot-grown 
stock. I might add that C. bulbosa 
(or cava, or tuberosa, or perhaps 
otherwise) and C. nobilis, both of 
which die down soon after flower- 
ing, may be moved with ease while 
dormant. 

Add to the foregoing and, of 
course, the early-flowering shrubs 
such well known subjects as prim- 
roses, including veris, acaulis, poly- 
antha and the juliae hybrids, and 
forget-me-nots and one could have 
a colorful spring garden. Search 
would reveal several other subjects, 
but these would do a good job of 
providing color in any garden up to 
the first or tenth of May. Perhaps 
nothing need be said of forget-me- 
nots and not much about the prim- 
ulas, but as I visit gardens and nurs- 
eries, I notice that few of the juliae 
hybrids are used; so maybe a few 
words here may encourage growers 
to give them a trial. ; 

When the species P. juliae was 
first introduced in this country, it 
gave little promise, because of a 
rather miffy nature, of ever amount- 
ing to much as a garden plant here. 
It was so miffy, in fact, that I felt 
little enthusiam for the first hybrids. 
But subsequent behavior here has 
shown it to be as tractable as or- 
dinary primroses and, in some ways, 
of even more landscape value. If 
you have not grown it, it may 
pay you to give it a trial. There 
are now many named varieties avail- 


able (perhaps too many, for I find | 


too much similarity in plants under 
different names), covering a quite 
wide range of shades, height of flow- 
ering stems and different landscape 
uses. 





PATSY LACY WEDS. 


Patsy Lacy, youngest daughter of: 
R. Lacy, proprietor of the R. Lacy 
Nursery, Longview, Tex., was mar- 
ried July 9 to Lieut. William Griffith, 
of Terrell, Tex., who had just received 
his wings and commission in the naval 
air corps after training at Pensacola, 
Fla. Elaborate floral decorations for 
the event were arranged by Leonard 
Riggs, manager of the nursery, who is 
president of the Texas Association of 


Nurserymen. 
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It you need: 


ROSES 

VINES ° 
SHRUBS 
PEONIES 
EVERGREENS 
PERENNIALS 
FRUIT TREES 
SHADE TREES 
SMALL FRUITS 
HEDGE PLANTS 
LINING-OUT STOCK 


PACKAGED 
NURSERY STOCK 


You should get 
in touch with 


THE WILLIS NURSERY CO. 


Progressive Nurserymen 
OTTAWA, KAN. 











“A friendly, efficient sales service” 


E. D. ROBINSON 


SALES AGENCY 
38 So. Elm St. P. 0. Box 285 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
Representing 
Adams Nursery, Inc. 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. 
Barnes Brothers Nursery Co., Inc. 
North-Eastern Forestry Co., Inc. 
A. N. Pierson, Inc. 
A complete line of well grown hardy plant materia! 
Evergreens and Lining-out Stock 









Wholesale Growers of 


Grapevines, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Blackberries and Raspberries 


Let us quote on your requirements 
FOSTER NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


69 Orchard St. Fredonia, N. Y¥. 























Coming Events 


CONVENTION CALENDAR. 


July 27—Tennessee State Nurserymen's 
Association, convention, Monteagle. 

August 2 and 3—National Mail Order 
Nurserymen's Association, summer meet- 
ing, Hotel La Salle, Chicago, III. 

August 4 and 5—Philadelphia Nursery- 
men’s Association, summer meeting, War- 
wick hotel, Philadelphia. 

August 4 and 5—Pennsylvania Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, summer meeting, 


Philadelphia. 
August 5, Michigan Association of 
Nurserymen, summer meeting, Vincent 


hotel, Benton Harbor. 

August 5—Michigan Association of 
Nurserymen, summer meeting, Warwick 
hotel, Philadelphia. 

August 10 and 11—Texas Association 
of Nurserymen, annual meeting, Fort 
Worth. 


September 9 and 10—Ohio Nursery- 
men’s Association, summer meeting, -Beat- 
ley’s hotel, on Indian lake, Russells Point. 


September 23 and 24—California Asso- 
ciation of Nurserymen, annual meeting, 
Hotel Californian, Santa Barbara. 


MAIL ORDER PROGRAM. 


The National Mail Order Nurs- 
erymen’s Association, which will 
hold its annual meeting August 2 
and 3 at the LaSalle hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., has scheduled one of the most 
important and interesting meetings 
the association has yet held, states 
B. W. Keith, Sawyer, Mich., sec- 
retary-treasurer. He adds: “With 
the great shortage of help and ap- 
parently one of the greatest short- 
ages of stock in years before us, we 
are expecting to have some facts and 
figures brought out that no mail- 
order nurseryman can afford to miss. 
Some ten different committees are 
gathering important data that will 
be presented at the meeting.” 








TO MEET AT OMAHA. 


Fontenelle hotel, Omaha, Neb., 
has been selected for the meeting 
July 30 of region 4 of the A. A. N., 
advises Chet G. Marshall. 

A. A. N. President Frank S. LaBar 
will address the group with high- 
lighted news of the executive com- 
mittee meetings at Washington. 





SOUTHERN PROGRAM. 


For the convention of the Southern 
Nurserymen’s Association, to be held 
at Atlanta, Ga., August 30 and 31, 
President Tom Dodd and Secretary 
W. C. Daniels are preparing a pro- 
gram in keeping with the war condi- 
tions, which will be helpful to mem- 


bers of the association. Last year the 
annual convention was omitted, but it 
was felt that the problems of the day 
make this sectional gathering impor- 
tant this year. Richard P. White, 
secretary of the American Association 
of Nurserymen, will be in attendance 
and discuss government regulations 
and rulings affecting nurserymen. 





MICHIGAN DATE SET. 


The summer meeting of the Michi- 
gan Association of Nurserymen has 
been set for August 5, at the Vincent 
hotel, Benton Harbor, states A. M. 
Grootendorst, secretary. 





PENNSYLVANIA PROGRAM. 


While the program of the joint 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Nursery- 
men’s Association and the New Jersey 
Association of Nurserymen is not 
completed, Miss Edith Stokes Haines, 
chairman of the program committee, 
has received acceptances from the fol- 
lowing speakers, in addition to Dr. 
R. P. White, A. A. N. executive sec- 
retary: Wheeler McMillen, editor, 
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Farm Journal, Philadelphia; W. E. 
Montgomery, acting deputy secretary 
of the Pennsylvania department of 
forests and waters; Dr. R. E. Culbert- 
son, of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, and Dr. P. P. Pirone, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

The meeting will be held at the 
Hotel Warwick, Seventeenth and 
Locust streets, Philadelphia, August 4 
and §. 





OUTPOST LOGS TIMBER. 


Built soon after war was declared 
and in production within a month 
after construction was started is a 
sawmill operated by Outpost Nurs- 
eries, Inc., Ridgefield, Conn., where 
oaks are cut into ship timbers and 
tulip poplars are turned into veneer 
for airplanes and gliders. About 
seventy-five trees a day are cut. 

The oaks are mature forest speci- 
mens from the estates and farms in 
Connecticut, Massachusetts and New 
York within 125 miles of the nurs- 
eries, From President Roosevelt's 
Hyde Park estate 2,000 trees were 
harvested for the timber. The oaks 
cut are from 125 to 200 years old and 
would die in twenty-five to fifty years, 
and their removal is according to ap- 
proved conservation practice. 





visit us at any time. 


Stock for Coming Season 


We will have to offer for Fall 1943 and Spring 1944 a fairly good 
supply of medium-grade Evergreens suitable for roadside stands, sales 
yards, department store trade and landscape work, consisting of Biotas, 
assorted varieties; Juniper, assorted; Thuja, assorted; Retinospora and 
Hemlock. Also a fairly good assortment of Broad-leaved Evergreens 
and a limited quantity of assorted Shrubs, Trees and Hedge Plants. 


Hope to have inventories complete and be ready to quote prices 
soon after August 1. Will be glad to have your want list or have you 


FOREST NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


McMinnville, Tenn. 








Following are a few items which we now have 
growing and which promise to be first-class in one 
and two year old stock except the Evergreens 
which are three years old and nice plants: 
ALTHAEA. Double Red, Ardens Blue, 


Totas Alba. Per 100 
| a —. -old, heavy, y to 24 ins......... $3. 
-old, heavy, 2 to 3 ft.........+.. 4.00 
CALIFORNIA PRIVET. Two years old, 


OR in dundaduce ocb0dbee:csnececcesees 2.00 
IBOLIUM PRIVET. Two years old, 

BD OD BB OR ib cc ndeccccebercdtpocgcccesie 2.00 
ae oo PRIVET. One year old, — 
EVERGREENS in ga 3 to 4 ft. 

B&B Reasonable Price 
EVONYMUS PATENS. Ye to 18 ins., 
GRO WOOT GAG. 0c ccicccescccccccsecicvccss 7.00 


We have other good stock and will be glad to 
quote best prices on anything we have. 


HIGHWAY GARDENS NURSERY 


R.F.D. 3 


MeMinnville, Tenn. 








Chase 
Has 
Always 
Supplied 
Excellent 


Stock 
Althaea 
Lilacs 
Abelia 
Barberry 
Almond 
Magnolias 
And 


Ornamentals 


ely 
Nominated 
as the best available. 


CHASE NURSERY COMPANY 


Chase, Alabama 
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 'TAXUS 


Excellent material with J.B. cer- 
tificate for October shipment only in 
carload lots. 


Cuspidata (spreading) ..15 ins. to 3 ft. 


Cuspidata (spreading)............5 to 8 ft. 
Capitata (upright) ........ 2Y, to 44 ft. 
Capitata (upright) .............. 6 to 12 ft. 
Capitata Columnaris ............ 8 to 12 ft. 
Media Hicksi...................... LY, to 3 ft. 
Repandens cuecueroouiscesensnees 114 to 244 ft. 
Nana (brevifolia)..............1 to 21 ft. 
Lining-out Taxus Capitata, 
eae eee 1 to 4 ft. 
Also 
Pyramidal Arborvitae........ 3 to SYA ft. 
Pfitzer Juniper .......... 15 ins. to 214 ft. 
ES 1 to 214 ft. 


And many other items. Ask for 
prices. When writing, please state 
whether J.B. certificate is required. 


BULK’S NURSERIES 
Babylon, L. I. New York 








BUXUS SEMP. WELLERI 


(Weller's Hardy Northern Type) 
Only Boxwood proven hardy in 
Northern States for Twenty Years 

Without Ball Per 10 Per 100 
6 to 8 ins. for hedging..$2.50 $20.00 
8 to 10 ins. for hedging 3.00 25.00 
10 to 12 ins. for win- 
i Se 4.00 35.00 
Lining-out grade, l-yr., strong-rooted, 
3 to 6 ins., 
$7.50 per 100; $60.00 per 1000 
6 to 8 ins., 
$10.00 per 100; $85.00 per 1000 
Successful shipment during July 
and August and after October 1. 


WELLER NURSERIES CO., Inc. 
Holland, Mich. 


Ask for our Perennial Catalogue 











New and Better Hardy Plants 
Introducing .. . 
RUDBECKIA WHITE LUSTRE 
SPECIAL NOVELTY LIST 


Ready Now. Send for it. 


CARROLL GARDENS = Westminster, Md. 








Get to know Leghorn’s for your 
QUALITY EVERGREENS 
Write for our prices on 
First-class Nursery Stock 

specimens. 














QUALITY STOCK — PROMPT SERVICE 


100 

Biota aurea nana, 21 to 24 ins..... $11.50 $100.00 

Juniper strieta, 21 to 24 ins....... 10.00 90.00 

Biota elegantissima, 3% to 4 ft.... 15.00 135.00 
F.0.B. Nursery. Net Cash. 


LAUREL NURSER 
Springfield Gardens, L. I., N. Y 








OBITUARY. 


N. Van Hevelingen. 


Nicholas Van Hevelingen, rose and 
bulb grower, Portland, Ore., died as 
a result of a heart attack June 30. He 
had been in ill health, Mr. Van 
Hevelingen was born in The Nether- 
lands November 9, 1882, and started 
work at the age of 14 as an apprentice 
in a nursery at Boskoop, Holland. By 
the time he was 20, he was in business 
for himself, but he sold out after a 
few years and came to the United 
States. He settled at Portland in 1911, 
where he worked for various florists 
and nurserymen, and he started in 
business for himself in 1920. He built 
up one of the largest rose and narcis- 
sus bulb farms in the Pacific north- 
west, having 182 acres and packing 
sheds just east of Parkrose, on Sandy 
boulevard, Portland. 

He was a thirty-second degree Ma- 
son and a Knight Templar, belonging 
to Columbia lodge No. 114, A. F. & 


A. M.; a member of the Elks, and ° 


of the Rotary Club. Among trade 
organizations he belonged to the 
Society of American Florists, Amer- 
ican Association of Nurserymen, Ore- 
gon Association of Nurserymen and 
American Rose Society. 

The widow, Rita Forrest Van 
Hevelingen, and a daughter, Mrs. 
Noel Stephen Benson, survive him. 


S. G. Harris. 


S. G. Harris, who founded the 
Rosedale Nurseries, Tarrytown, N. Y., 
died June 28, at St. Petersburg, Fla., 
aged 86 years. He sold the nurseries 
twelve years ago to Harold C. Taylor 
and later bought an orange grove at 
St. Petersburg, giving that up about 
two years ago. 

During his forty-five years’ resi- 
dence at Tarrytown, to which he 
went from Webster, he became trus- 
tee of a bank and was active in 


church, Y.M.C.A. and civic affairs. 





J. E. STONER RETIRES. 


J. E. Stoner, proprietor of the 
Westminster Nursefies, Westmin- 
ster, Md., is retiring from the active 
part of the business. The growing 
of plants has been his lifelong hobby 
and work. In 1893 he established 
the nurseries which today present a 
landmark of achievement. 

After serving both the retail and 
wholesale trade for fifty years, he 
has sold the entire nurseries to his 
three sons, Harold E., C. Willard 
and Daniel B. Stoner, who will trade 
under the well known firm name. 
The business will continue as it has 
in the past. 
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BURR can serve you 
for 1943-44 


| The Labor 
The 
BECAUSE eases 
THEY HAVE | Facilities 
( The 
Merchandise 
The Demand will be 
BUT heavy. 
The Supply will be 
light. 
SO BUY EARLY —DON’T GET CAUGHT SHORT. 
AND OF COURSE 
BUY HARDY NEW ENGLAND GROWN STOCK. 
' Fruit Trees 
Hedge Plants 
earn Shrubs 
oa Roses 
QUARTERS Multiflora 
FOR Japonica 
Understock 
Ornamental 
Trees 


PRICED TO SELL. GRADED ACCORD- 
ING TO A, A. N. STANDARDS. 


C.R. BURR & COMPANY, lnc. 


MANCHESTER, CONN. 








HARDY 
NATIVE AMERICAN 
Bulbs, Ferns, Orchids 
Plants and 
Ground Covers 


L. E. WILLIAMS NURSERY CO. 


P. O. Box 147 Exeter, N. H. 








WRITE FOR PRICES ON 


RHODODENDRONS 
AZALEAS - KALMIAS -PIERIS 


Excellent nursery-grown, well 
budded stock. “B” tag on all 
shipments. 


Gillett Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 


Est. 1878 SOUTHWICK, MASS. 











Northern-Grown 


CANADA HEMLOCK LINERS 
for fall shipment 
8 to 12 ins. T, $12.00 per 100 


AIKEN NURSERIES = Purwe, vermont 


“Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy” 

















This Business of Ours 


Reflections on the Progress and Problems of Nurserymen 


By Ernest Hemming 


PLANT HORMONES. 


The professional paper given by 
Dr. P. W. Zimmerman, of the Boyce 
Thompson Institute for Plant Re- 
search, before the division of fertilizer 
chemistry at the one hundred fourth 
meeting of the American Chemical 
Society, at Buffalo, entitled “Present 
Status of Plant Hormones,” is particu- 
larly interesting to nurserymen and 
other plantsmen in that it summarizes 
the so-called hormones and their vari- 
ous uses on plants. From another 
standpoint it emphasizes the fact that 
a number of claims have been made in 
the use of hormones and similar sub- 
stances that are completely unverified 
by scientific experimentation, and that 
a great deal of time and money have 
been wasted on the use of vitamin B, 
upon plants without any provable re- 
sults. Similarly it points out that the 
auxins are in no sense cure-alls or 
fertilizers. Summarizing, the plant 
hormones having practical applica- 
tions are useful as follows: 

The naphthalene compounds will in- 
hibit buds on tubers, bulbs, corms, 
cuttings and trees. They will permit 
potatoes to be stored without much 
shrinkage. Fruit trees can be pre- 
vented from flowering until danger of 
frost is passed. They delay flowering 
and spread fruit crops over a longer 
period, particularly tropical fruits, 
and regulate the flowering period of 
ornamental shrubs. They prevent pre- 
harvest drop of apples. 

Indole compounds are useful in the 
propagation of cuttings and on flowers 
. for parthenocarpy and may improve 
the taste and make seedless tomatoes. 

Naphthoxy compounds are useful to 
induce adventitious roots on cuttings 
and seedless fruits. 


The substituted phenoxy com- 
pounds are perhaps the most active of 
all, though they have not been fully 
tested. They are useful in the propa- 
gating of plants, preventing prehar- 
vest fruit drop, inhibiting buds and 
inducing seedless fruits. These com- 
pounds mixed with the indolebutyric 
and naphthaleneacetic acid are partic- 
ularly effective for inducing roots and 
may extend range of species that can 
be propagated from cuttings. For in- 
ducing seedless tomatoes some of the 
substituted phenoxy compounds are 
300 times as effective as indolebutyric 
acid. 


Although most nurserymen.are fa- 
miliar with the method of application 


of these hormones, it is described as 
follows: For cuttings, the basal end is 
dipped in a powder or solution. For 
preventing preharvest fruit drop or in- 
hibiting buds, the plants are exposed to 
vapor or sprayed or dusted. For the 
production of seedless fruit, and inci- 
dentally improving the taste, the flow- 
ers are sprayed with a solution or 
treated by excising the style and treat- 
ing with a lanolin preparation. The 
following seedless fruits have been 
successfully produced: Tomatoes, pep- 
pers, eggplant, cucumbers and squash. 

In another paragraph Dr. Zimmer- 
man lists some claims that do not have 
good scientific backing. Cut flowers 
have not lasted longer after being 
treated with plant hormones, although 
some flowers last longer when treated 
remaining attached to the plant. 
Treatment of seeds of crop plants has 
not increased or improved the crops. 

At the institute experiments with 
the transplanting of 13,000 seedlings 
with various treatments of hormones 
and fertilizers have definitely not re- 
vealed any benefit produced within a 
year after transplanting. Dr. Zimmer- 
man goes on to say that the practice 
of adding vitamin and plant hormones 
to fertilizers has more sales than prac- 
tical value, and while experimentation 
is going on in that connection, there is 
no foundation for their use commer- 
cially. 

These plant hormones have been a 
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wonderful boon to the horticulturist, 
and as far as plants are concerned, I 
imagine it is the most important scien- 
tific discovery made in the past quarter 
century. I wonder, however, if other 
nurserymen have had the same difh- 
culty with customer relations as we 
have; the lay gardener seems to think 
that the use of these substances is a 
substitute for necessary and ordinary 
care that a plant should have, and par- 
ticularly the gardener fresh out of 
New York city seems to think we are 
twenty years behind time if we do not 
sprinkle a few hormones around the 
plant and say hocus-pocus. 

I recently suggested to Dr. Zimmer- 
man that he write an article for one 
of the leading popular garden maga- 
zines telling the truth in regard to 
what these hormones would do and 
would not do, with particular empha- 
sis on the latter. He confessed to hav- 
ing written such an article, and much 
to his indignation, he found that he 
could not get it published as he had 
written it, The subject has received 
such popular acclaim that the people 
seem to want to be fooled. 

I have had considerable conversa- 
tion with some of the scientists at the 
Beltsville horticultural experiment sta- 
tion, and they too have deplored the 
use of these substances for purposes 
from which there is no obvious benefit. 
The mere fact that the substances have 
enough merits in their own right, 
without having fictitious ones, should 


be sufficient. E. S. H. 





HARRY L. HIRT, who operated 
the Gardenview Nursery at Cleve- 
land, O., is now at Los Angeles, Cal. 








The only complete line of 
Rotary tillage equipment 


for the nurseryman. 


The important job now is to w'n 
the war. Much of our pilani 
facilities are devoted to making 
needed war equipment. Govern- 
ment regulations will not per- 
mit us to make any more 
Tractortillers, so take care of 
your Ariens Tractortiller and 
Ariens Tiller. Get the most out 





of them. Our service depart- 
ment will show you how. 













ARIENS COMPANY 


BOX 710 


BRILLION, WISCONSIN 
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NORTHERN-GROWN 


STOCK 


Specimen Evergreens 


B&B 
Evergreen Liners 
Hardy Fruit Trees 


Ornamental Shrubs 
and 


Fruit Trees 
J.V. BAILEY NURSERIES 


Dayton’s Bluff Station 
St. Paul 6, Minn. 








LINING-OUT STOCK 


Tsuga canadensis, Abies balsamea, 
Picea rubra, Pinus Strobus, Acer 
rubrum and saccharum, Betula lenta, 
lutea, papyrifera and populifolia; 
Fagus americana, Fraxinus americana, 
Prunus pennsylvanica and serotina 
and many other trees and shrubs. 


L. E. Williams Nursery Co. 


P. O. Box 147, Exeter, N. H. 








EVERGREENS 


Write us for prices on 
Pyramidal Arborvitae 
Irish Junipers 
and Taxus Hicksi 
In carload lots for fall or next 
spring delivery 


STORRS & HARRISON 
NURSERIES 


Painesville 


Ohio 











EVERGREENS 


For Seventy-eight Years 
Growers of Quality Evergreens 
Lining-out Stock a Specialty 

Write for Trade List 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
Established 1864 : STURGEON BAY, WIS. 











Juniper Glauca Hetzi 


Will become a leading Evergreen. 
Write us — it. 
LINERS, T., 6 to 9 in 
$17.50 per 100; $160.00 per 1008. 


Fairview Evergreen Nurseries 














’ | OTT ‘ 
Vy 
nanan, 
EVERGREE es, SHRUE LINERS. 
EENS. * Yncte! 


one mens 8 you oo . 
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IN COUNTRY’S SERVICE. 


THE son of Mark Aukeman, pro- 
prietor of the Hollandia Gardens, 
South Vienna, O., Pvt. Paul W. 
Aukeman, is in U.S. Army Co. A., 
56th Medical Training Battalion, 
Camp Barkeley, Tex. 


DISSOLVING the S-year old 
Garry-Nee Dule Landscape Service, 
Inc., Baraboo, Wis., on his induction 
into service, Corp. Bernard Harkness 
is now with the weather station at 
the army air base at Sioux City, Ia. 


TROY BUNCH, junior partner 
of J. C. Bunch & Son, Terre Haute, 
Ind., who joined the army last Sep- 
tember and went into training in 
November, is now with the Pearce 
flying service, at Fort Wayne, Ind. 


LEON F. PELISHEK, son of the 
proprietor of Pelishek’s Nursery, Clin- 
tonville, Wis., is serving on board 
ship in the navy. Another son, Rob- 
ert E. Pelishek, is in the army, being 
stationed at Camp McCoy, Wis. 


JOHN FADDEGON, son of the 
proprietor of Faddegon’s Nurseries, 
Niskayuna, N. Y., now a chief petty 
officer in the navy, is stationed at the 
Great Lakes Naval Training Station, 
having been transferred just lately 
from the training station at Bain- 


bridge, Md. 


PVT. JOHN E. DODD, son of 
Tom Dodd, Semmes, Ala., president 
of the Southern Nurserymen’s Associ- 
ation, is now with the army in Af.- 
rica. His brothers, Sgt. Steven Dodd 
and Lieut. William R. Dodd, are 
still engaged in army instruction in 
this country. Their brother-in-law, 
Jack Baker, is expected to sail for 
foreign parts shortly. 


RIDGWAY BAKER, second son 
of Harry Franklin Baker, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., has just been promoted to 
the rank of major in the marine air 
corps. His brother, Harry F. Baker, 
Jr., holds the same rank in the same 
branch of the service. Both have re- 
turned from service in the Pacific 
war zone to rest up in California. 


SGT. ROBERT TURNBULL, son 
of Robert Turnbull, Sr., manager of 
the nurseries of A. R. Wheelock, 
North Collins, N. Y., enlisted in Sep- 
tember, 1941, and is now stationed at 
the antisub base at Fort Crockett, 
Tex. Word has recently been re- 
ceived of the safe arrival in north 
Africa of Lieut. Helen Turnbull, 
ANC, a sister of Sgt. Robert Turn- 
bull. Lieut. Alton Wheelock is serv- 
ing in the signal corps in north 
Africa. Pvt. George Heiser, who en- 
listed in December, 1939, and served 
in the Philippines, is now a prisoner 
of the Japanese. 
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PONTIAC NURSERIES 
ROMEO - MICHIGAN 
offer for 
Fall 1943 and Spring 1944 


LINING-OUT STOCK 
in variety 
Also 

FLOWERING SHRUBS 

SHADE TREES 

FRUITS and 
EVERGREENS 

Large Assortment 


Write for Prices and Information 


Special: 
Juniper Virginiana. 


2-yr. Transplants, Michigan-grown 
for grafting. Per 1000, $70.00 








FIKE NURSERIES 


Hopkinsville, Ky. 
EVERGREENS 
BIOTAS: Aurea nana, compacta 
Rosedale, pyramidalis, chinensis and 

American. 
JUNIPERUS communis d hi- 
— ——— execion st , burki, 





pr emmy wR} e..-% Ry 
compacta, japonica procumbens, meyeri 
Andorra and others. Austrian, Scotch 
and Mugho Pine. Norway Spruce and 
Hemlock. 
Truckloads or Carloads. 
Young, thrifty stock for sales yards 
or landscaping. 











EVERGREENS 


Fine assortment of the best 
types of B&B Evergreens. 


HOLTON & HUNKEL CO. 
Milwaukee 1, Wis. 








Wholesale growers of the best 
Ornamental Evergreens, 
Deciduous Trees, 
Shrubs and Roses. 
Write for our current trade list. 


THE KALLAY BROTHERS Ce. 
Painesville, Ohio 











GRAFTED JUNIPERS 
For spring 1944 delivery. 
Also transplanted and 
finished stock. 


NICK'S NURSERY, Anchorage, Ky. 
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What's New in War Control Orders 


NEW FERTILIZER ORDER. 


Revision of food production order 
5, issued July 6 by the War Food 
Administration, is expected to in- 
crease the allowances of nitrogen 
in the distribution of chemical fer- 
tilizers for the 1943-1944 crop sea- 
son, although fertilizer manufac- 
turers report that study of the order 
is necessary before merchandising 
plans, or allotment to customers, can 
be determined. 

WEA officials said that the out- 
look for supplies of chemical fer- 
tilizers during the year ahead is 
considerably improved. It is ex- 
nected that, in total tonnage, from 
five to ten per cent more chemical 
fertilizer will be available in the year 
ahead. Although nitrogen and phos- 
phates will be in greater supply, 
potash is expected to be available 
in somewhat lesser quantities. 


The distribution program has been 
drafted in view of the greatly in- 
creased demand for chemical fer- 
tilizer, so that its most efficient use 
may be made in food production. 

The order continues the approved 
grade program, according to the lists 
worked out with state agricultural 
authorities. 

Priority is again given on the de- 
livery of fertilizer to a list of crops 
in group A. The list now includes 
peanuts, sugar beets for seed produc- 
tion, hemp, dry and snap beans, 
Lima beans, cabbage, carrots, onions, 
green peas, dry edible peas, potatoes 
(including sweet potatoes), sweet 
corn for processing, tomatoes and 
vegetable seeds. 

In the provisions for growers of 
B crops a change has been made 
which now permits use of fertilizers 
by those not previously having em- 
ployed them. 

Growers of ornamental crops out- 
doors will be permitted to use 
seventy-five per cent of the chemical 
fertilizer used last year or the year 
before, whichever was less, and land- 
scape gardeners, golf courses, parks, 
etc., may use fifty per cent of that 
used previously. Under the earlier 
order there had been no provision 
for these. 

The provision is continued that 
farmers are required to make applica- 
tion to their local dealers for the 
purchases of fertilizer according to 
crop requirements. 

The revised order also provides for 
special grades of fertilizer suitable 
for victory gardens by areas. Only 
one grade for the entire country was 


available last year. The grades which 
will be available next year are: 
6-10-4 for Pacific coast states, 4-12-4 
for midwest states and 5-10-5 for 
Atlantic coast and southern states. 
Victory gardeners will also be able 
to purchase small quantities of ni- 
trate of soda, ammonium sulphate 
and ammonium nitrate to supplement 
the mixed fertilizer, where such is 
needed. 


Restrictions on the manufacture 


‘of specialty fertilizers for nonfood 


uses are continued. Specialty fer- 
tilizers are used chiefly on such areas 
as lawns, golf courses and parks, and 
manufacturers may not use more 
than fifty per cent of the nitrogen 
and potash used in such fertilizers 
in the 1941-1942 year, and each 
manufacturer may make only one 
grade of a specialty fertilizer. 





SHOOK LUMBER PRICES. 


Growers’ service organizations were 
authorized by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration July 13 to add a markup 
of ten per cent to their maximum 
prices in sales of shook and covers to 
fruit and vegetable growers in carload 
lots. 

For sales in less-than-carload lots, 
a markup of twenty per cent is estab- 
lished. 

The new markups are provided in 
amendment 7 to maximum price regu- 
lation 186. 


The regulation originally made no 


provision for growers’ service organi- 
zations’ sales, and the organizations 
found it impossible to operate on the 
six per cent markup provided for 
lumber mill warehouses, which are 
the most similar class of seller under 
the regulation. 





CONTAINER PRICES. 


Agricultural containers made of a 
combination of wood and solid fiber 
or corrugated board have been brought 
under the pricing provisions of maxi- 
mum price regulation 320 (eastern 
and central wooden agricultural con- 
tainers), the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration announced July 7. 

Previously these products were 
priced under the general maximum 
price regulation, which established as 
ceilings the highest prices charged by 
individual sellers during the month of 
March, 1942. 

Under maximum price regulation 
320, sellers of containers made of a 
combination of wood and fiber or cor- 
rugated board may submit proposed 
prices for their products to OPA for 
approval under the regulation’s special 
pricing provision. 





NAVLET REORGANIZATION. 


Jack Mieuli is now sole owner of 
the Charles C. Navlet Co., operating 
a florists’, seed and nursery business 
at 20 East Fernando street, San Jose, 
Cal. A disincorporation certificate 
was filed with the secretary of state, 





BURLAP 





GENUINE 


100,000 
Ready for shipment. 


Size 24x24 ins., at $28.85 per 1000 
F. O. B. Richmond, Va. 


No priority required at present. 
Enclose payment with order. 


ACORN BAG & BURLAP CO. 


Water & Ash Sts. at Buxton Lines Wharf 
RICHMOND, VA. 


SQUARES 
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TRY SHERMAN’S 
NORTHERN-GROWN 


Shade Trees 
Specimen Evergreens 
Evergreen Liners 
Flowering Shrubs 
Hardy Phiox 


General Assortment of 
Hardy Stock 


SHERMAN NURSERY CO. 


“S9 Years of Service” 
Charles City, Iowa 








HYBRID LILACS 
and Peonies for Fall Planting 


We specialize in the production of 
French and Hyacinthifiora Lilac Hybrids 
and offer a large assortment of varieties 
in a wide range of color and form. 


FALL is by far the best time to trans- 
plant Lilacs. Our Special Lilac and 
Peony list will be ready August Ist. 


BRYANT’S NURSERIES 


Princeton Illinois 








THIS SPACE 
COSTS 
$4.00 
for one insertion. 


For advertising rate 
schedule, write 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


343 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 4, Ill. 








KELLY’S 
FRUIT TREES 
APPLE PEAR PLUM 
SWEET AND SOUR CHERRY 


1 and 2-year 
QUINCE APRICOT 
PEACH, l-year 
Upland-grown stock that will please. 
Buy now to protect yourself against 
higher prices. 
KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES 
Dansville, N. Y. 











SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 
Evergreens—Shrubs 
Lining-out Stock 
Send for Complete Trade List 


W. N. SCARFF’S SONS 


New Carlisle, O. 








QUALITY NURSERY STOCK 


Wholesale Price List on Request. 
Inquiries solicited 


C. WILSON’S NURSERY — Pembine, wis. 











Sacramento. The company’s bay area 
branches were given the right to op- 
erate as Navlet’s San Francisco and 
Navlet’s Oakland. The nursery be- 
tween Santa Clara and Sunnyvale 
formerly run by the company is now 
operated by Albert E. Buhot. Re- 
organization of the business started 
last July with the dissolution of part- 
nership. 





RAGWEED VS. PEACH PEST. 


Ragweed, though abhorred by hay 
fever victims, harbors borers which 
attract several primary parasites of 
one of the most costly peach pests, 
the Oriental fruit moth. 


Since 1930 members of the Con- 
necticut experiment station staff have 
been rearing parasites for the control 
of the Oriental fruit moth. Now the 
entomologists have found an ally in 
dwarf ragweed. The two most im- 
portant of the four insect species 
known to have some influence in re- 
ducing the population of the fruit 
moth are parasitic also on borers 
which infest the stems of ragweed. 


This parasite, Glypta rufiscutellaris, 
overwinters within the body of the 
ragweed borer. In spring, the adult 
female parasite, a slender wasplike 
creature about one-quarter inch long, 
emerges by chewing its way out of the 
dead body of the borer. After mat- 
ing, it seeks out the wormlike larva 
of the fruit moth in a peach twig. 
Prodding into the hole in the bark 
made by the larva, the glypta deposits 
an egg in the soft body of this alter- 
nate host. The egg develops into a 
larva which feeds internally, com- 
pletely consuming the contents of 
the host. Shedding the skin or exo- 
skeleton of the fruit moth worm, the 
parasite larva spins its cocoon. After 
a pupation period of three or four 
days, the adult emerges and is ready 
to oviposit on other fruit moth larvae. 
As there are three generations of the 
glypta each summer, each female lay- 
ing about eighty eggs, it can readily 
be seen how glypta, breeding so rap- 
idly, is of value in cutting down the 
population of the Oriental fruit moth; 
also how important, in turn, is the 
ragweed which supports the parasite’s 
alternate host. 


If ragweed is to be encouraged, 
strip cultivation may be substituted 
for clean cultivation and broad panels 
containing ragweed and other weeds 
may be left between the rows. Like- 
wise, cultivation should be stopped 
in most seasons around July 1 in or- 
der to give the weeds a chance, as well 
as to prevent development of over- 
vegetative trees which the fruit moth 
prefers. 
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MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES 


E. $. Welch, Pres. - Est. 1875 - Shenandoah, lowa 


---~- Wholesale Only - -- - 
“One of America’s Foremost Nurseries” 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 
Washington-grown 


APPLE—MAHALEB— MAZZARD 
PLUM — Americana and Myrobalan 


California-Grown ROSES 


LARGE ASSORTMENT IN BEST VARIETIES 





Large growers of FRUIT TREES, 
SMALL FRUITS, ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, 

VINES and PERENNIALS. 


Send want list for prices. 
Ask for complete TRADE LIST. 











NURSERY COMPANY 
8, -% CE 


McMinnville, Tenn. 


A General Assortment 
of Choice Nursery Stock 








PINK and WHITE DOGWOODS 
All grades. 


CONIFERS, 
BROADLEAVED EVERGREENS 
and 


DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
Liners and finished stock. 


BYERS NURSERY CO. 
Chase, Ala. 








RETINOSPORA AUREA 
EVERGREENS, B&B, 6 to 8 ft. 

CORNUS FLORIDA, 2 to 8 ft., 
straight or bushed. 

AMERICAN BOXWOOD, all 
sizes. 

SCHWEDLER, NORWAY, ASH- 
LEAF MAPLE. AMERICAN, VASE, 
MOLINE ELM. PIN and BLACK 
OAK Shade Trees, large size. 


VIRGINIA TREE FARM 


E. W. Jones, Mgr. 
Carroll County, Va. 











APPLES, PEARS and 
FLOWERING SHRUBS 


Complete assortment and big surplus in 
two-year old trees at bargain prices. 


JIM PARKER, Nurseryman 
Tecumseh, Okla. 
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Letters from Readers 


THE POSTWAR MARKET. 


Nurserymen who are concerned 
about future business should give 
careful consideration to the future 
market for trees and shrubs on large 
housing developments. Most of the 
defense housing jobs now being built 
are finished up without any plant- 
ing at all, and those which are al- 
lowed to remain in place at the close 
of the war will undoubtedly require 
thousands of trees and shrubs. 

In addition to these, a large num- 
ber of municipal housing jobs have 
been postponed for the duration, 
and the National Housing Author- 
ity is expecting to expand largely its 
program of government-assisted mu- 
nicipal housing projects as soon as 
the war ends. 

Most of our new army camps and 

hospitals and air fields are also un- 
planted, and considerable business 
in trees and shrubs can be expected 
from these, also. 
' The specifications for federal and 
municipal housing jobs differ some- 
what from the standard run of stock 
sold to the forestry departments of 
our cities or to individual homeown- 
ers. Most of them are made by pro- 
fessional landscape architects, who 
use on this type of work the same 
kinds and sizes of stock that they 
are accustomed to use on high-class 
private work; as a result it was be- 
coming difficult, even before the war, 
to furnish these jobs with the stock 
called for. 

For instance, on one job that I 
planted in 1941, I had to furnish 
thirty-five Gleditsia triacanthos, 3- 
inch caliper, and sixty-five Tilia vul- 
garis, 34-inch caliper. There were 
plenty of these trees available in 
sizes up to 24-inch and a few larger 
ones could be secured near by, but 
to complete the order we had to 
scour the country and some of the 
trees had to be shipped 800 miles. 

By the fall of 1941, also, a short- 
age of certain shrubs much used on 
housing jobs began to develop. Such 
shrubs as Euonymus alata compacta, 
3-foot; Syringa vulgaris, 5-foot; acan- 
thopanax, 4-foot, and Regel privet, 
3-foot, were hard to obtain in any 
quantity. These shrubs are used in 
large quantities on New England 
housing projects. 

A typical job on which I estimated 
in January, 1942, but which has now 
been postponed for the duration, con- 
tains the following tree schedule, all 
B&B: 115 Crataegus cordata, 3-inch 
caliper; 35 Acer platanoides, 15 Acer 


rubrum, 98 Gleditsia triacanthos, 45 
Platanus orientalis, 103 Tilia vulga- 
ris and 77 Ulmus americana Moline, 
all 4-inch caliper, as well as 5,000 
Regel privet, 24-foot; 400 Syringa 
vulgaris, 5-foot; 500 Berberis vul- 
garis, 5-foot; 7,000 Berberis thun- 
bergi, 2-foot, and about 4,000 other 
assorted shrubs. 

There would be no difficulty in 
securing some of each item in this 
schedule, but it is doubtful if any 
nursery could supply 100 nursery- 
grown gleditsias of 4-inch caliper 
at the present time. 

It is therefore suggested that nurs- 
erymen should familiarize themselves 
with the planting specifications that 
have been used in prewar housing 
jobs within their business area and 
ascertain from local landscape archi- 
tects the type and especially the size 
of stock that they are likely to use 
on future work of this character. 
Armed with this information, they 
can prepare for the postwar demand 
and cash in on it when the Axis is 
defeated. Leslie H. Allen, 

Newton Highlands, Mass. 


WHOLESALE OR RETAIL. 


“Is he a sap?” is an interesting 
question put in your editorial in the 
June 1 issue. 

In my judgment, the nursery in- 
dustry does not break down into 
wholesale and retail. Most nursery- 
men I have known sell as much as 
they can in both markets. I do not 
think retail nurserymen, or at least 
landscape men, can grow material as 
economically as growers who special- 
ize in large-scale production. The land- 
scape men feel they have to grow more 
than they care to, because they have 
to compete with sources of supply 
which sell at retail. I have no patience 
or tolerance with the nurseryman, big 
or little, who sells wholesale to retail 
customers. 

Any nurseryman who has difficulty 
determining who is and who is not a 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


nurseryman should reread “How to 
Start a Nursery” by Charlie Chest- 
nut. 


I have great hopes that the whole- 
sale growing of nursery stock will be- 
come a highly specialized business and 
that landscape men will be able to 
operate with less capital tied up in 
growing their own material. 

In the meantime, Mr. Editor, I 
would expect you to continue the fine 
dignity and inspiration to faltering 
nurserymen which the American 
Nurseryman has always supplied. 
Please advise the inquiring wholesaler 
not to “go in whole hog and grab all 
the business you can and ignore the 
ethical considerations that are sup- 
posed to govern (all) business.” 

George Jennings, 


Ralston, N. J. 


29,000 
BURLAP BAGS 


20x36 and larger 


Ready for shipment 





Write for prices 





Stock always on hand 
a 


Cotton and Openette 
SQUARES 


in All Sizes 
The 
GREAT LAKES MILLS CO. 


2185 No. Carpenter St. 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
Telephone: HAYmarket 8430 

















EASILY 
ASSEMBLED 


@ Plant your seed- 
ling tomatoes in 
A.F.S. plant bands 
to insure top grade 
Plants to set in 
your greenhouse 
for winter forcing. 
Perennial plant 
growers should also 
investigate the ad- 
vantages offered by 
bands. 





QUICKLY 
REMOVED 


AMERICAN FLORIST SUPPLY CO. 1335 W. Randolph St, CHICAGO 7, iil 





WOOD PLANT BANDS 


GROW BETTER PLANTS IN BANDS—ORDER YOUR SUPPLY NOW 


FOR FORCING TOMATOES 


Weight Per 

CAT. Size ininches per 1000 1000 
No. M-310—1%x1%x2% 20 Ibs. $2.60 
No, M-320—2 x2 x2% 26 Ibs. 3.00 
No. M-340—2%x2%x3 30 Ibs. 3.40 
No. M-360—3 x3 x4 45 Ibs. 4.30 
No. M-391—4 x4 x4 65 Ibs. 5.10 


Packed 1000 to the carton. 
We do not break the cartons. 
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FALL 1943 


APPLE, 2 and 3-year. 

CHERRY, 1 and 2-year. 
ELM—MOUNTAIN ASH—BIRCH, 
Cutleaf Weeping—WHITE DOG- 
WOOD — GINKGO — NORWAY 
and SOFT MAPLE — PIN, RED, 
BURR and WHITE OAK—LOM- 
BARDY POPLAR — REDBUD — 
SWEET GUM — CRATAEGUS — 
THURLOW WILLOW. 
BARBERRY, Green and Red. 
BEAUTY BUSH. 

PRIVET, Amur and Ibota. 
EVERGREENS, up to 6 feet. 


C. M. Hobbs & Sons, Inc. 


Bridgeport Indiana 


Oldest and largest Nursery in Indiana 
Established 1875. 











Send for New Seed List. 
A. B. C. 


“Supreme’”’ Quality 
SEEDS — PLANTS — BULBS 
and 


Growers’ Accessories 


AMERICAN BULB CO. 
1335 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO 








31 W. 27th St., NEW YORK 











PEACH PITS 
THE 
Howard- 
Hickory 
Company 
Hickory, N. C. 


PEACH PITS 


Our Pits Compare Favorably 
With the Best 


HOGANSVILLE NURSERIES 


HOGANSVILLE, GEORGIA 




























Sell the seed that makes 
sturdy, enduring, beautiful 
lawns. Use our service to se- 
cure special mixtures for 
your locality. 


F 
a e) WOODRUFF RO, cud 















Old English BOXWOOD 


(Wholesale Only) 
All slow-grown dense specimens. Red clay soil. 
Es Slats Saellte s hoveoecdaen 
up te 5 ft. Write for price list. 


BOXWOOD GARDENS 
Mrs. R. P, Royer High Point, N. C. 











PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
of Plant Names 
64 pages, 3000 names, 2Se per copy 
American Nurseryman Chicago 


FIRE AT CASSTOWN, O. 


The Hill Top Nurseries, Casstown, 
O., suffered a disastrous fire June 25, 
which razed packing sheds and office 
to the ground. Many valuable records 
were lost, including cost records, 
copies of old orders, time cards, rec- 
ords on highway jobs, labor records 
and the like, all office equipment and 
a great many tools, as well as supplies, 
paper, twine, burlap, etc., which are 
irreplaceable at this time. 

J. Howard Burton, owner, states: 
“The loss has been estimated at about 
$20,000, not all covered by insurance, 
even though we thought we were well 
insured. Our fireproof safe, which 
contained our accounts ledger, proved 
to be fireproof, and such records were 
saved. Our current invoices of some 
late billing, which had accrued after 
my absence from the office for three 
days, were destroyed. There may be 
some delay in rebilling these, and 
probably a few may be totally missed. 

“The cause of the fire,” Mr. Burton 
says, “was probably spontaneous com- 
bustion of some unknown material on 
a shelf just outside the office win- 
dow in an adjoining workroom. We 
expect to rebuild as soon as conditions 
permit, but have already started to 
assemble office equipment and neces- 
sary small tools, in which the greatest 
loss occurred.” 

Mr. Burton was at Troy at the time 
of ,the fire, and the fire spread so fast 
that the stenographer left her purse 
on the desk and ran. 


KEEP LAWN MOWER SHARP. 
Firms which continue to do mainte- 
nance work will need to be more 
watchful in the maintenance of their 
tools and equipment, with the less ex- 
perienced men now employed. 

It is assumed that the lawn mowers 
were put into condition during the 
winter. It will be easier to keep them 
so if each mower operator is equipped 
with a small, inexpensive file with 
which to smooth out nicks on the reel 
blades or bed knife of the mower. 
This will avoid cost of adjustment, 
lower production and excessive wear 
which result when a screw driver or 
wrench is used to readjust the bed 
knife after a mower strikes a heavy 
twig, stone step or edge of a walk. 

Quick resharpening is accomplished 
in park departments’ shops by lapping 
in, or what is called back grinding. 
This is a quick means of conditioning 
mowers that are not in the need of 
the long process of grinding. In the 
absence of a lapping-in machine, a 
large-size lathe can be used by revolv- 
ing the reels in reverse against the bed 
knife while a wet cutting abrasive is 
applied; No. 320 size grinding com- 
pound is most satisfactory. 
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GRASS 
SEEDS 


of Fine Quality 


We Specialize in Domestic 
and Imported Turf Grasses 


Ask for samples and prices 
Also free subscription to Lawn Care 


0. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 


MARYSVILLE « OHIO 








TULIP BULBS 


Grown in Hi-Altitude 
Produce Extra Large Blooms 
On Extra Long Stems 
Grown Right—Priced Right 
August Delivery 
Write for list and prices 
PLANTING STOCK: 
Inglescombe Yellow, $5.00 bu. 
Clara Butt, $7.50 bu. 


Hart Landscape Nurseries 
Pocatello Idaho 











MYROBALAN SEED 
LOVELL PEACH PITS 
Nation’s Leading Source 
Write today for quotations. 





NURSERY COMPANY 


7/59 California 








DeLuxe Pansies 


Garden State Giants 


This superb strain combines immense 
flowers with petals of heavy substance 
and sturdy stocky plants, dark green 
foliage and a remarkable resistance to 
summer heat, together with a fine color 
range containing many of the rich reds 
and purple shades. Truly a Pansy that 
will sell, when others go begging. 


Tr. Pkt., 75c; % oz., $1.50; % oz., $2.50; 
oz., $9.00 


Somerset Rose Nursery, Inc. 


P. O. Box 608 New Brunswick, N. J. 











North Dakota and Montana Seeds 


Northern-grown Tree, Shrub and Wild 
Flower seeds. Wholesale crude botan- 


E. C. MORAN Stanford, Mont. 
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KANSAS ARCHITECTS MEET. 


With twenty-four persons present, 
the Association of Kansas Landscape 
Architects held its annual summer 
meeting at Wichita, June 20. The 
meeting was called by President 
Franklin T. Rose, Topeka, for 11 
o'clock at Lincoln park, and at noon 
a fried chicken dinner was served. 

In the afternoon the meeting was 
adjourned to the schoolhouse in the 
new Planeview federal housing project 
adjoining the Boeing airplane factory. 
The history of this project, which was 
begun last fall, was given in detail 
by Mr. Noyes, of Mills & Noyes, St. 
Louis, supervising architects. The 
landscaping of such projects has been 
discontinued on account of the man- 
power shortage. 

At a short business meeting the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Lawrence 
Kelley, Wichita; vice-president, Ches- 
ter Billings, Manhattan; secretary- 
treasurer, Miles George, Wichita. 


Those in attendance included: Mr. 
and Mrs. Lawrence Kelley, Wichita; 
Mr. and Mrs. Miles George, Wichita; 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Johnston and 
daughters Darlene and Margaret, 
Hutchinson; Mr. and Mrs. Harold 
Crawford, Ottawa; Miss Margaret 
Knerr, Manhattan; Dr. W. F. Pickett, 
Manhattan; Prof. L. R. Quinlan, 
Manhattan; Yale Mohler, St. Louis, 
Mo.; E. G. Perl, St. Louis, Mo.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Philip Geissal, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Mr. and Mrs. Cy Janecek, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Linus Burton, Manhattan; 
Franklin T. Rose, Topeka; Mr. and 
Mrs. William Yerkes, Wichita; Hom- 
er Jameson, Topeka. 





SOUTHWESTERN NEWS. 


L. R. Sjulin and Senator Carl 
Sjulin, Inter-State Nurseries, Ham- 
burg, Ia., returned July 1 from a 
two weeks’ trip through the south. 
They visited nurseries in Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama and Texas. 

Harold S. Welch, vice-president 
of Mount Arbor Nurseries, Shenan- 
doah, Ia., attended a meeting of 
nurserymen in Cleveland the second 
week in July. 

C. C. Mayhew, Texas Nursery 
Co., Sherman, Texas, was in Tyler, 
Tex., the latter part of June, in- 
specting the branch nursery which 
his firm maintains at that point. 

Ross Wolfe, proprietor of Wolfe's 
Nursery, Stephenville, Tex., made a 
business trip to Tennessee and Ohio 
in June. He was accompanied by 


Mrs. Wolfe and two of their chil- 
dren. 
This item is from the Kansas City 
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SCAPPOOSE, 


Busy Maintaining Our Standard of Quality 


OREGON’S BEST SOURCE 
OF GOOD ROSES 


While we are growing about 100 acres of vegetable 
crops for the nation’s food supply, we are as ever 
watchful of our rose fields, adhering to the slogan 
which describes them now as in other years. 


Buy from a Rose Specialist and increase 
your rose sales with Better Plants. 


Write for our 1943 list now. 


PETERSON & DERING, INC. 


Wholesale Rose Growers 


OREGON 








RICH & SONS NURSERY 


Hillsboro, Oregon 


A reminder of a few things we have to offer: 


CUTLEAF BIRCH 
SCHWEDLER MAPLE, 
Branched ~ 
MOUNTAIN ASH 
PRUNUS PISSARDI 
CAROLINA POPLAR 


NUT TREES SHRUBS ROSES 


FRUIT TREES BERRIES 


Don’t forget our beautiful block of 
Pyramidal Arborvitaes, Pfitzer, Tamarix and Savin Junipers 
Catalogue in September 





WHITE BIRCH 
NORWAY MAPLE, 
Branched 
FLOWERING CRAB 
PRUNUS BLIREIANA 
LOMBARDY POPLAR 








SHERWOOD NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREENS :: Propagators & Growers 
141 S. E. 65th Avenze PORTLAND, ORE. 








Star for June 14, 1943: “It wasn't 
long ago that E. R. Chandler as 
a member of the park board: was 
bearing down on the necessity of 
keeping trucks off the boulevards. 
Comes the general shortage of de- 
livery drivers and one day, Ed Chan- 
dler in an emergency takes the wheel 





DWARF CONIFERS 


PICEA ABIES (excelsa). These dwarf 
Spruce are admirably suited to the 
formal garden as well as to the alpine 
and rock gardens. 


All B&B. 
Clanbrasiliana 10 100 
6 to 8-in. spread......... $10.00 $90.00 
8 to 10-in. spread........ 15.00 125.00 
Procumbens 
6 to 8-in. spread......... 8.50 75.00 
8 to 10-in. spread........ 11.00 100.00 


Our Retail Catalogue and Wholesale 
List offers many new and rare plants, 
bulbs and shrubs, such as Dicentra for- 
mosa Sweetheart; Anemonopsis macro- 
phylia, Ranunculus crenatus, complete 
collection of Campanulas, Saxifraga, 
Primulas and spp. Iris. 


WM. BORSCH & SON 
MAPLEWOOD, Box A. N., Ore. 
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of one of the Chandler Landscape 
& Floral Co. trucks. Yes, you've 
guessed it. He quite forgot he was 
in a truck, but paid with an em- 
barrassed smile.” 

Strong winds accompanied by 
heavy rain June 9 caused a large 
part of the roof to collapse on one 
of the storage houses of J. H. Skin- 
ner & Co., Topeka, Kan. Fortu- 
nately the crash came at night. Orly 
the day before a number of men 
had been working in the storage 
building. 

Tom Blackburn, Blackburn Lawn 
Service, Topeka, Kan., has been 
transferred from Pueblo, Colo., to 
Chanute, Kan., to continue his train- 
ing as a pilot in the ferry command. 
Mrs. Blackburn carried on the busi- 
ness alone last spring. 

June 8 the Kansas City Associa- 
tion of Nurserymen was treated to 
a chicken dinner by Frank Pflumm, 
Shawnee Nurseries, Shawnee, Kan. 
The feast was held at the nursery. 

Charles Zorn, Houston, Tex., ac- 
companied by Mrs. Zorn, enjoyed a 
short vacation at Tyler, Tex., vis- 
iting his father, John Zorn, rose 
grower. 

Jimmy Rae, daughter of J. L. 
Murray, Garfield, Ark., left the lat- 
ter part of June for St. Louis to 
enter nurses’ training at Washington 
University. She has just completed 
two years of work at John Brown 
University, Siloam Springs, Ark. 

Among June visitors to the rose 
fields at Tyler, Tex., were R. L. 
(Dick) Holmes, Jackson & Perkins 
Co., Newark, N. Y.; R. S. Mullison, 
Shenandoah Nurseries, Shenandoah, 
Ia.; L. R. and Carl Sjulin, Inter- 
State Nurseries, Hamburg, Ia., and 
John J. Pinney, Willis Nursery Co., 
Ottawa, Kan. 

The small fruit plant situation in 
the Ozark mountains region of Ar- 
kansas, Missouri and Oklahoma is 
critical. More than twenty inches 
of rain in less than a month made 
planting extremely difficult, with the 
result that the acreage is greatly re- 
duced from normal. Many straw- 
berry fields are so weedy that it 
will scarcely pay to clean them out. 
The supply of plants that are grown 
from tips, such as black raspberries, 
boysenberries, youngberries, etc., will 
probably be inadequate because 
growers cannot get the help to do 
the tipping. 

Harold S. Crawford, Willis Nurs- 
ery Co., Ottawa, Kan., conducted a 
two-day course in the identification 
of native trees and shrubs at the 
annual Franklin county 4H encamp- 
ment, at Baldwin, Kan., the latter 
part of June. Sixty boys and girls 
were present. 


306 S. E. 12th AVENUE 





Avery H. Steinmetz 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


CONIFERS AND BROAD-LEAVED 


EVERGREENS 
SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 


TREE SEEDLINGS 
FRUIT TREES 
DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
VINES AND BULBS 
PORTLAND ROSES 


FRUIT 





SHADE AND FLOWERING TREES 


I-yr.. 2-yr. and 3-yr. grades. 


Birch, Cutleaf Weeping and Euro- 


pean White. 
Box-Elder, Silver Variegated. 
Catalpa. 
Cherry, Japanese Flowering (7 good 
varieties). 
Cherry, Japanese Weeping, Single 


and Double. 
Crab, Flowering (8 varieties). 
Dogwood, Pacific and Pink-flowering. 


Elm, Chinese. 

Golden-Chain (Laburnum Vossii). 

Hawthorn, Horse-chestnut. 

Linden, Locust. 

Maple (12 varieties, including Nor- 
way and Schwedler). 

Maidenhair, Mountain Ash, Mulberry. 

Oak, Peach, Plane Tree. 

Plum, Flowering (7 varieties). 

Poplar, Redbud, Sweet Gum. 

Tulip Tree and Willow. 


Booking now for shipment Late Fall and Early Spring. 
Combination Carloads to Middle West and Eastern Points. 
Our new catalogue will be ready September 1. 








A. McGILL & SON 


FAIRVIEW, OREGON 
Wholesale Only 


GOOD WESTERN-GROWN 
NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 
Flowering Ornamental Trees 
Shade Trees 


Grown right and packed right. 


Combination carloads to Eastern 
distributing points will save you 
on freight. 





MILTON NURSERY CO. 


A. Miller & Sons, Iacorporators 


MILTON- since 1878-OREGON 
OUR SPECIALTIES 


Birches—Flowering Cherries, Crabs and 
Plums— Chinese Elm — Hawthorne—LI- 
lacs — Lindens — Flowering and Globe 
Locusts—Columnar, Globe, Norway and 
Schwedler Maples—Mountain Ash—Ore- 
gon Grape—Orienta!l Plane— Willows. 


FRUIT TREE SEEDLINGS 


Send us your Want List for Quotations. 


Combination Carloads to Eastern dis- 
tributing points at minimum freight 
cost. 








Howard Rose te. | 
HEMET, CALIFORNIA 




















PACIFIC COAST NURSERY 


2244 N. Skidmore Ct. 
Portland, 


We have all varieties of Fruit Tree 
Seedlings and 1 and 2-year Shade Trees. 


Remember your old pal, John Holmason. 


Oregon 


A Complete Line of 
OREGON-GROWN 


NURSERY STOCK 


Norway Maple — Schwedler Maple 
Birch — Hawthorn 
Flowering Crabs 
Flowering Plums 
Flowering Cherries 
Mountain Ash 


DOTY & DOERNER, INC. 
6691 S. W. Capitol Highway 








PORTLAND, OREGON 
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BOYD SWITCHES TO FOOD. 


Pearl Harbor caused a lot of 
changes to take place in the United 
States, and some of them quite nota- 
ble in nurserymen’s operations. 

The Boyd Nursery Co., McMinn- 
ville, Tenn., which before the war 
concentrated almost all of its efforts 
on the growing of nursery stock, 
transferred the emphasis to food 
products. 

Livestock was purchased, includ- 
ing hogs, cattle, sheep and goats. A 
grainery house was built, with ma- 
chinery installed to crush the feed, 
and this has proved a good invest- 
ment, as it saves gasoline and labor. 

There was some fencing on the 
farm, but more had to be purchased 
to take care of the feeding of the 
livestock on pasture land. On farm 
No. 1 about one-half of the total 
acreage was put under fencing. 

Two chicken houses have been 
built this year, and so far 1,500 broil- 
ers have been put on the market. 
More than 300 hogs have been 
“topped out™ and put on the market. 
Other livestock being fed for market 
includes about 100 hogs, sixty cattle, 
thirty sheep and thirty goats. 

Plantings of nursery stock have 
been cut because of the shortage of 
labor, but it is hoped that small or- 
ders can be filled with the labor that 
still will be left next fall. 

When the boys return from the 
war, the Boyd Nursery Co. hopes to 
resume the production of nursery 
stock as in the past. The pasturing 
of the land should make it even bet- 
ter for the growing of good plants. 





NEW PLANT PATENTS. 


The following plant patents were 
issued last month, according to 
Rummler, Rummler & Davis, Chi- 
cago patent lawyers: 


No. 590. Rose plant. Alexander Dickson, Jr., 
Newtownards, Belfast, Ireland, assignor to Jack- 
m & Perkins Co.. Newark. N. Y. A new and 
istinct variety of rose plant, of the hybrid tea 
la type, characterized as to novelty br 
its vigor of bush growth to large size and free- 
flowering habit, continnonsly producing buds of 
deep, rich golden-yellow color, similar to Lord 
in great quantities of clusters and 
groups, with dark green foliage settings. suited 
particularly for greenhouse cut flowers for cor- 
sage and basket work. 

No. 591. Rose plant. Francis Meilland. Tassin- 
les-Lyon, France, assignor to the Conard-Pyle Co.. 
West Grove, . A new and distinct variety of 
rose plant of the hybrid tea class, characterized 
as to novelty by its exceptionally vigorous grow- 
habit, the enduring quality of its foliage. 
size and perfection of the form of the bloom and 
its eousunl blend of coloring. 

> 592. Peach. John 8. Leckie, Osoyoos. 
B. Canada. A new variety of peach charac- 
ask by its early ripening date of between 
fifteen and twenty days earlier than a Rochester 
peach; its bright yellow and gold color overlaid 
with a very high red blush, and its smooth skin, 
with comparatively little fuzz. 

No. 593. Peach tree. P. B. Hoffman, Marys- 
ville, Cal. A new and distinct variety of peach 

characterized by glandless leaves, high pro- 
Guetivite, lack of defects and gum; clingstone 


fruit at a imately the same time as 
the ving flesh of fine texture, 
excellent color canning and a flavor when 
hake resembling canned freestone variety 








CLASSIFIED ADS 
Five lines, $1.00. 


each additional line, 20 cents, 
per insertion. 





Let these little liners move 
your stock easily and cheaply. 











EVERGREENS—Specimen 


SPECIMEN EVERGREENS. 

Excellent stock for October shipment with J. B. 
certificate in carload lots. 

Taxus Cuspidata, 15 ins, to 8 ft. 

Taxus Cuspidata Capitata, 2% to 12 ft. 

Taxus Media Hicksi, 1% to 3 ft. 

Taxus Nana (brevifolia), 1 to 2% ft., 
many other items. Ask for prices. 

BULK’S NURSERIES, Babylon, L. I., N. ¥ 





and 








GRASS 
CULTIVATED GRASS ~_, Laurel Nursery, 
Springfield Gardens, L. I., , « Telephone 


Laurelton 8-0050. 





HARDY PLANTS 


wae ee on 
2%4-in . $60.00 per 1000, 
NICK’S NURSERY, Anchorage, Ky. 


Peonies: Tree and Ilerbaceous, best varieties. 
Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa. 











LINING-OUT STOCK 








PIERIS JAPONICA, 8 to 12 ins., 25c; 12 to 15 
ins., 50c; 15 to 18 ins., 75c; 18 to 24 ins., $1.00. 
Leucothoe Cat., 15 to 18 ins., Tic: 18 to 24 ins., 
$1.00. Enkianthus Camp., 18 to 24 ins., $1.00; 
40 acres choice Landscape Material. 

ALANWOLD NURSERY, 
Neshaminy, Bucks Co., Pa. 
GROWING ON AZALEAS 

We offer the following varieties. Potted in 


2%-inch pots last summer, $6.50 per 100, $60.00 
per 1,000. Coral Bells, Hexe, Hinodegiri, 
Pearl, Salmon Beauty, Snow and Sweetbrier. 

TINGLE NURSERY CO., Pittsville, Md. 





SEEDS 





NEMATODE-RESISTANT PEACH SEED. 


U.8S.D.A. Introductions from India and China. 
Shalil and Yunnan 55885 and 55ss6. Harvesting 
now completed and orders being filled. 


KIRKMAN NURSERIES, 


P. 0. Box 809, Tracy, Cal 





If you don't find what you want 
try a Classified Ad 
under the heading ‘‘Wanted.”’ 
It’s cheaper than mailing out a want list. 





SHRUBS and TREES 


LILACS 
Our collection contains 90 per cent of the list 
published by the Association of Botanical Gar- 
dens as ‘“‘the very finest."" | 





SS ras $0.25 
Yan In Wile wecceseees .50 
UN Ue ccdecescecess .75 
CeO Ee, encacoeseces 1.00 
J yp “eeeeserers 1.75 


(Bushy plants.) 
BAGATELLE NURSERY, 
Huntington Station, L. 1.. N. ¥ 


ENGLISH ELM (Ulmus Campestris). 
Ground must be vacated next spring. Block of 
finished shade trees, caliper 1% to 2 and 2 to 
2%-inch. Priced less than production cost. 
SWINK NURSERY CO., 
Swink. Colo. 


Early-bearing bred-up budded and grafted 
papershell Pecan trees, Peach, Pears, Figs, 
Grapes, Plums, Apples, Strawberries, Youngber- 
ries, Boysenberries. New Crop Pecan Nuts. 
Catalogue free 
BASS PECAN CO., Lumberton, Mississippi. 








AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 


gees et HYBRIDS 
to 2 . 


12 to 15 ins, ....$1.00 
15 to 18 ins. .... 1.50 
18 to 24 ins. coon BAP 





BAGATELLE ‘NURSERY, 
Huntington Station, L. 1., N. ¥ 





FOR SALE 


Profit making nursery for sale. 10 or 20 acres. 
Thousands of evergreens and other stock. 6 years 
old. Has shown splendid increase every year. 
Well located near thriving midwest city of 8000 
on main highway. Only nursery in territory. Good 
mail order business. Modern residence, office and 
storage. Exceptional opportunity for experienced 
nurseryman who wants business of his own. 
$1500 will handle. Balance payable out of busi- 
ness. Address No. American Nurseryman, 
343 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Til. 


FOR SALE. The entire stock of a retail nursery 
located a few miles north of San Francisco, in a 
growing suburban community. Stock consists of 
all sizes of evergreens and deciduous ornamentals 
in first-class shape for retailing. Owner to retire 
on account of old age. 
R. LOHRMANN, 
119 Center St., San Rafael, 








Cal. 





HELP WANTED 





Want 3 or 4 experienced budders familiar with 
budding fruit stocks. Steady jobs and high 
wages. Also want one experienced nurseryman, 
one who can take over field management or assist 
in same. 

COLUMBIA & OKANOGAN NURSERY CO., 

Wenatchee, Wash. 

We have been growing fruit, shade trees, etc., 

for 38 years. Mail us your want and surplus list. 





SUPPLIES 


FROST COVERS. 
GIBRALTAR covers pay for themselves. Most 
economical, long-lasting, low cost. Ideal wind- 
breaks. Standard 6-ft. width, price, 50 ft., 
$13.75; 100 ft.. $26.00. 
NEW AMSTERDAM co.., 
122 Chambers 8t.. 


HARDWOOD LEAF MOLD. 
The magic soil conditioner. 

Buy next season's supply now. 5 grades, good 
quality, $1.25 per 2 bu. Superior grade, the best, 
$3.50 per 2 bu. Prices F.0.B,. Stover, Mo. Write 
for samples and quantity prices. 

MISSOURI WATER GARDENS, Stover, Mo. 


Standardiged 
Plant Names 


COMPLETELY REVISED 
GREATLY ENLARGED 





New York 








Lists approved scientific and 
common names of plants in 


American commerce or _ use. 


90,000 entries 
Nearly 700 pages 


Should be on the desk of every buyer 
and seller of plants—when you pre- 
pare your catalogue, when you check 
contract specifications, when you or- 
der from catalogues or price lists, 
when you seek the correct botanical 
or common name of any plant. 


$10.50 per copy 


Order from 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
343 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 




















- Tr aeeaoe art 


JULY 15, 1943 





ATTENTION NURSERYMEN ! 


IMP. 
SOAP 
= SPRAY 


Use 1 part with 25 to 40 parts of water 


Ask your nearest seedsman, or 
write for literature. 


THE AMERICAN COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO. 
176 Purchase St. Bestoa, 











DAVIDSON 


PIPE & IRON CORP. 
Second Avenue, 50th to Sist Streets, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 

NEW AND SECOND HAND 
WROUGHT IRON AND STEEL PIPE 
FITTINGS 


Windsor 9-6545 Established 1904 











WANT ADS 


Help and Situation Wanted 


and For Sale advertisements. 
$2.25 per inch, each insertion. 

















HELP WANTED 


Want 3 or 4 experienced budders fa- 
miliar with budding fruit stocks. Steady 
jobs and high wages. Also want one ex- 
perienced nurseryman, one who can take 
over fleld management or assist in same. 


COLUMBIA & OKANOGAN 
NURSERY Co. 


Wenatchee, Wash. 
We have been growing fruit, shade trees, 


etc., for 38 years. Mail us your want and 
surplus list. 











HELP WANTED 


Experienced wholesale nursery salesman. 
Experienced in servicing department 
store trade. Excellent territory for draft 
exempt man with capabilities. Territory 
Michigan, Ohio and Indiana. Address 
No. 265, care American Nurseryman, 
343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4, Ill. 








HELP WANTED 


Landscape salesman and designer for 
eastern Michigan and Detroit area. Must 
be competent, experienced designer, 
draft exempt. Excellent territory and 
fine opportunity to connect with one of 
Michigan's largest ornamental nurseries. 
Address No. 264. care American Nurs- 
eryman, 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 4. 








HELP WANTED 


Plantsman, familiar with the better 
class evergreens to direct a crew of men 
on landscape jobs for modern nursery 
located in western Pennsylvania. 

Address No. 263, care American Nurs- 
spaen. 343 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 








FOR SALE 


50 acres Filbert nut orchard and nursery, pro- 
ducing 20 tons per year, fully equipped, buildings 
in fine condition. Situated in northern Washing- 
ton. An elderly widow offers this famous estab- 
lishment at a sacrifice. For particulars write 

H. H. CORSAN 
Rk. R1 Hillsdale, Mich. 

















LEGISLATIVE REPORT 
[Continued from page 12.] 


and for camouflage” are listed as 
essential farm products. 

B. Essential activities. —In the 
War Manpower Commission “list 
and index of essential activities,” the 
production of “fruit plants and trees 
for fruit production replacement and 
for camouflage” is listed as an essen- 
tial activity. 

C. Nursery supervisors.—In occu- 
pational bulletin 18 as amended, the 
Selective Service Commission des- 
ignates a “nursery supervisor” as a 
“critical” occupation in agriculture, 
critical occupations being those 
which necessitate that replacements 
have at least six months’ training be- 
fore they can properly handle the 
occupation. As originally issued, 
this bulletin listed “nurserymen”™ as 
critical, but this was later amended 
to use the words “nursery super- 
visors” rather than “nurserymen.” 
4. Economic Stabilization. 


A. Job stabilization —Since they 
are engaged in an essential agricul- 
tural activity, the employees of 
nurserymen who are engaged in the 
production of fruit plants or trees 
for fruit production replacement or 
for camouflage are not allowed to 
shift employment for higher pay 
unless they hold a certificate of avail- 
ability from their employer or, in 
case such certificate has been re- 
fused, unless it is determined by the 
United States Employment Service 
that the shift in employment would 
further the war effort. 

B. Wages and salaries —Wages of 
agricultural labor are, by executive 
order, exempted from the ceiling 
placed on wages and salaries pro- 
vided they fall within the following 
definition: “Persons working on 
farms and engaged in producing 
agricultural commodities whose sal- 
ary Or wage payments are not in 
excess of $2,400 per annum.” With 
certain specified exemptions, all other 
increases in wages and salaries must 
be approved by the War Labor 
Board or the bureau of internal 
revenue. 

5. Wage and Hour Rulings. 

A. Collected nursery stock—One 
important matter has been settled 
with the wage-hour administration 
during the year, that relating to the 
coverage of employees engaged in 
collecting plant material for resale. 
If the collected stock is collected 
for growing on in the nursery and 
the services are performed by reg- 
ular nursery employees, then the 
wage-hour act does not apply. On 
the other hand, if the collected stock 
is collected for resale, then the pro- 
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FOR mae RESULTS cw 


USE HE: THE AS ‘te 


Kone 


METHYL BROMIDE 


FOR NURSERY AND GREEN HOUSE PLANTS 
THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


GENUINE MOSS PEAT 


Hydraulic pressed bales ond smaller 
resale packages. Sphagnum Moss, 
Cultivated Peat Humus. 

Shipped from Northern plent at 
Floodwood, Minn., and Hanlontown, 
lowa. Annual capacity 1,000 carloads. 












Now booking for present 
and future deliveries. 


Write or wire for quotations. 


Colby Pioneer Peat Co., Inc. 


Hanlontown, lowa 















The stamp has interchange 





 eatt® able type to change the sume, 
wust 
Sac xy rede and brand im a 
oe 2% FANC ht SPEEDS YOUR MARKING 
} crete ane) ade 
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anew RIVET-0 MFG. CO. 


oes GS Orcheré St., OF Mass. 
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MICHIGAN DEAT 


The HIGH NITROGEN PEAT which 
saves labor, fertilizer, money!! Not all 
100-lb. bags are the same. Our 100-Ib. 
p= J is huge and worth few cents’ differ- 


nce. 
COMPARE—Order Michigan Peat Today! Each 
1- 10 bags (100- Ib. size) TTT TT LT. $1.25 
ll- 99 ee re er a Cae ee 1.00 
100-400 - - Oe  peneeese 
Carlots. bulk. 80 cubic yards, $2.90 yard. 
F.O.B. Plant, CAPAC, MICH. 


AMERICAN SOIL SPONGE SELLING CORP. 
267 Fifth Ave., New York City, or Capac, Mich. 















INCREASE PROFITS 
Cut Labor Costs with 


KEMP Power 
SOIL SHREDDERS 











at) SPRAY HOSE ness 
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Save Save Save 
Time Twine Labor 
with FELINS ELECTRIC BUNCH TYER 


An ever paying investment 


FELINS 
Milwaukee Wisconsin 








LABELS 
FOR 
NURSERYMEN 


THE 
BENJAMIN CHASE 
COMPANY 


DERRY, N. H. 








RAFFIA 


FOR BUDDING 
and TYING 


We can offer for immediate 
shipment “CONGO” RAFFIA 


Send for Prices 


Thomas B. Meehan Co. 


DRESHER, PA. 








Ship in CANVAS 


Canvas bags—once you've used them— 
will get your preference over ordinary 
shipping materials. Canvas gives better 
protection to roots, looks neater, wears 
better. And Dandux Canvas costs no 
more in the long run. Dandux Canvas is 
serving leading nurserymen in many 
ways. Make our nearest office your can- 
vas consultation headquarters. 


C. R. DANIELS, INC. 


Manufacturers of Everything of Canvas 

NEW YORE CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 

Boston Cleveland Newark 

Buffalo Detroit Philadelphia 

Cineinnat! Dallas Pittsburgh 
Offices in Other Principal Cities 











\ Write for FREE Catalog! 


visions of the wage-hour act do ap- 
ply. Nurserymen who handle col- 
lected stock which has been collected 
by independent contractors or others 
who do not comply with both the 
wage and hour provisions of the law 
are handling “hot goods” and are 
subject to penalties for willful vio- 
lations. 

B. Storage house employees.—A 
controversy with one of the regional 
wage-hour offices concerning the 
coverage of the act with respect to 
employees engaged in hauling nurs- 
ery stock from farms to storage, 
sorting, bunching, storing, packag- 
ing and otherwise preparing the 
stock for shipment, and in hauling 
stock from storage houses to a ship- 
ping point for delivery to market, 
was also settled during the year. 
The contention of the A. A. N. that 
all such employment was included 
in the definition of agriculture con- 
tained in the wage-hour law and 
therefore exempt from the provisions 
of the act was eventually upheld, 
subject to the provision that all 
stock so handled was produced by 
the owner of the nursery. While 
this ruling itself does not so contem- 
plate, the court decision in the 
Rocklin-Lehman case would indicate 
that an incidental amount of stock 
purchased for resale might also be 


handled. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER REPORT. 
[Concluded from page 15.] 


the law would compel such changes 
to be made upon formal complaint. 
In fact, the transportation agencies are 
not actively soliciting freight, the solic- 
itor now spending his time in keeping 
up contacts with the shipping public 
looking to resumption of active solici- 
tation in the postwar period. 

Some minor local rate adjustments 
have been made in the past in south- 
western territory, but since they did 
not involve the transportation of com- 
modities in which the nursery trade 
is interested, we did not attend the 
rate bureau meetings at which the rate 
adjustments were discussed. 

Never in the history of this or any 
other country have the transportation 
agencies thereof been taxed as ours are 
today. . Nevertheless, the freight is 
being moved with, of course, delays 
which might be expected. Generally 
speaking, the shipping public realizes 
that the service is as good as may be 
expected in these strenuous times. 


MRS. E. M. DUNTON, proprie- 
tor of Dunton’s Nursery, 1126 East 
Fifty-fourth street, Tacoma 4, Wash., 
is discontinuing business. 


AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





Headquarters for — 
“COTTONETTE” Squares 


Best for balling—save time, labor 
and twine—in stock—sizes, 14x14 to 
36x36 inches. 


“GIBRALTAR” Tree Tie 


For guying young trees. Use in 
place of rubber hose; does not bark 
trees. Also—Tree Bandage, Wind- 
breaks, Frost Covers. 


“ARROW” 
Horticultural Peat Moss 


Very best quality for Nurserymen 


and Florists. Large bales, low prices 
—carloads or less shipped anywhere. 


NEW AMSTERDAM SUPPLY CO., INC. 


122 Chambers St., New York 
“We Serve Leading Growers” 











THERE IS A 


SUBSTITUTE 
For BURLAP SQUARES 
And We Have It 


Reasonably Priced 
Prompt Delivery 
Write for Sample 


AMERICAN-NATIONAL BAG & BURLAP CO. 
INCORPORATED 
343 KENT AVE. BROOKLYN, W. Y. 











C) NURSERY BURLAP 
SQUARES and ROLLS CJ 


RIGHT 


Write for prices and samples. 


L. ATKIN’S SONS 
P. O. Box 167, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


APPLELOK POWDER 


HORMONE SPRAY 


For Reducing Pre-Harvest Drop of Apples 


Larger Apples — Better Color — 
Cuts ‘‘Spot Picking’ — Extends 
the Harvest Period 


& 
4 Pound, $1.25 
(Makes 100 Gallons of Spray Solution) 


WESTVILLE LABORATORIES 


Stepney, Conn. 


( Packing 
Size 
Price 














NURSERY SQUARES 
(Imitation Burlap) 
Write for prices, samples and other information. 


McHUTCHISON & CO. 
95 Chambers St., New York 7, N. Y. 














FOUNDED 1855 


TRADE MARK 


This trade mark is familiar to thousands 
of nurserymen customers throughout 
America who look to us each year as a 
reliable source of supply for evergreens. 


We greatly appreciate the confidence of 
our fellow nurserymen as expressed in 
these relations. It will be our most earn- 
est endeavor to continue to merit your 
patronage during the coming years. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO. 


EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS—LARGEST GROWERS IN AMERICA 


DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 
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BETTER PICTURES 
and 


BETTER PRINTING 





at doing pays better ott 











GOOD ADVERTISING 
is an INVESTMENT 





POOR ADVERTISING 
is an EXPENSE 





MODERN-SALESMAKING 
orl ei Pain 
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